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To ext)erience the effect of the evils com- 
plained of in the following pages, has been 
the lot of the writer, for many years past. 
Connected wi A ii w(M*sliippiiig assembly where 
the practice of p^tnbdy ^vas confined to a 
few indfvidtials, fie conceifed it* his doty to 
lend aH the assistance, ih that branch df relv 
gious troirship, that %rHi situation andf abilities 
afford^ ; anfd acccftdtttgly took acoiisidcirable 
share m the managettietit of it. For several 
years he assisted in cohcluctibg this duty, with 
various succesis ;' SdincKiiiiesi he ivas encoon^ed 
with a prospect tf( imf^rovement, and at other 
times a contrary lEfffect presented itself; at 
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length the business took a retrograde turn, 
from which no exertion of bis could recover 
iU 

A thorough reformation now became ne- 
cessary ; but a tenacious adherence to estab- 
lished customs, and a dread of innovation, 
operating upon the minds of those who had 
the direction of the duty, prevented the ap- 
plication of any effectual remedy, and induced 
them to prefer, and adopt the fashionable, but 
inefficacious mode of conducting the duty by 
a single voice. 

Although his assistance could be no longer 
useful, the writer could not remain an uncon- 
cerned observer of the manner in which this 
duty was coi^clueted ;.nor could he contentedly 
see any branch of religious worship exposed 
to ad^^ree of contempt, without endeavour- 
ing to restore it to a state of .respectability. 
Finding, moreover, that the charge of inde- 
corum, in the pr^tice of psalmody, was not 
confined to the society to which he belonged, 
but that it attached, ih a greater or less degre<;'« 
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taall the worshipping assemblies with which 
he had any conoimunicatiou ; he has attempted 
to investigate the cause of this general defec- 
tion, and to prescribe some roles, which, if 
properly ap{died, might operate as a remedy* * 

As the result of that investigation, and with 
a view to die proposed remedy, he has vai- 
tured ta lay the following remarks before the 
public ; how far they will answer the intaided 
design, time alone must discover. 

As to the work itself, many imperfections^ 
and faults, will doubtless be found in it ; tau-^ 
tologies, from the nature of the subject, are 
almost unavoidable ; and inaccuracies of vari- 
ous kinds will not escape a critical examination^ 
But to elegance of language the writer doos^ 
not aspire, plainness and perspicuity are all 
that he aims at, and if he has been so happy 
as to clothe his ideas in language thftt can be 
understood, his end is answered. 

Some persons, perhaps, may think that the 
following strictures, in certaiii cases, are too 
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serere, and that soiuie censures are passedir 
with too much asperity ; but it should be con- 
sidered, that it is Qot persons, but practicesv 
to which those <)enwres apply. Besides, the 
disease is too far gone for lenient medicines to 
effect a cure, — stimulants must be applied, — 
if tbe^e fail tbQ ca^e is desperate. . The writer, 
howpxrer, is. not cooscious of having given any 
just cause of offence ; he therefore hopes, that, 
when viewed with m eye of iCimdour, nothingp 
more will be found in tbe^e nemarks, than 
truth, and the real state of :the subject rendered 
absolutely necefis^ry. . ; . 
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JNTnODUCTORT REMARKS. 

' << Let all things be done decently, and in order^'* i« an 
injunction of universal application; but» in a mor^ 
particular manner, it ought to be regarded in every thing 
that relates to, or is connected with, the worship of God« 
If, however, we look into the worshiping assemUies c$ 
Christians, of almost every denomination, it will appear^ 
that, in one branch of worship, this direction of the 
Apbstle has not been strictly attented to. 

The branch of divine service here aUuded to, is that 
of psalmody, or the practice of singing in the worship 
of God. This is now almost universally allowed to be 
an essential part t£ Christian worship ; it is neverthelesa 
to be lamented, that, in general, so little attention is 
paid to the manner in which it is conducted, the effect 
of the performance is lost, or rather inverted* and the 
end of the institution defeated, 

» ' • • • 
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This complaint is applicable both to the establishod 
^churches, and dissenting congregations, in London, as 
well as in the country, with a very few exceptions ; and, 
in many cases, it is difficult to determine whether the 
tunes frequently made use of, or the injudicious manner 
of per^i^>i| t|^, tend nmfft to <»fntfrswt Ae ^^ 
effect which this part of the service is calculated to pro- 
duce. It oflen happens that both these causes operate 
at the same time, and the unavoidable consequence is, 
that a degree of dissatirfaction, or disgust, is excited, 
which destroys every purpose t)f^ devotion. 

With respect to l;he jtuues h^,? alluded to, we shall, at 
present, only make a few general remarlcs, reserving to . 
some of the following pages, a more pamticular ei»imJa|i-«- 
tion of this part of the subject.' • • • .-. . 

A sensib^et writer/ aior« thAoi^ ^ CQQ^tury .^Cj, yery 
justly observed^ ihat Abe )ii»£Ui«nce of ^alse dj^fesKcy, 
which 0k^ idar^Ded the Qhnraplter and manpers of the^ 
times, was neoes&arily attended hf, a low and, u^ppanly 
taste in music. This remajck ^ certainly applicable to 
much of the music introduced into religious worship, in 
the present 'day. That dignity which -ought to^ charac- 
terize our church music, is in a- gfe^t 'measure ;lo&t, and 
its place occupied by a pueHk and unmeaning ^tei^if 
hacy. In conseiquence 'hereof, in atlmest ev»y ploc^, 

* Dr.BiiowiY. Estimate i>f (he mamiers and pfinctples of ibe 
timei, page 45.-^TblB work was printed in tUie j^e^r 1159. Wbetber 
our gwaral taste in music has imj^^oy^f}, or 4<^P9^nited, since tljat 
itime^ is a qaestion wliich we shall iv[>t now discuss. 
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^km pwtflM aitt 9iii]g to tiiaes that are totally iiicompatU 
Uri!Piib^iM>lQmBit]^ of divk^ worship^ Tunes of this 
iaaAf kowcvte, »n the pi^sent day, find many advocatea, 
mh^me {^as^ to ditftinguish them by the epithet of 
•^ lively ;" and, a» if dfaeerfalness and levity were synoni- 
moua terms, preposterously adopt them upon all occasi"- 

' But levity of air is not tbe only fault that attaches to 
>Rir rnodam psalm tunes# We ffcq«ently meet with such 
a jumble of iiKioafliBteiioy aod iacoherence,! that one if 
'ptizzkd to' find omk e^tti the appearance of design ; andl 
many df th«m Mem t^ ht collected from vai ious piecea 
of kntldie, and joined together vithoot any attention t^ 
the subject. Such tunes may not'uoaptly be cpmpBXB^ 
to a coat made up of patches and shreds without any re- 
gard to ikie colour. The effect produced by suehtnubic^ 
must necessarily bie contrary to ifie true' spiHt of devo^ 
tion. It must, however, be admitted, tfmt the above do^ 
scripfion does not apply to all- th^' psalm tunea now hi 
use ; many good on63 are still preserved; althoogh they 
are but little esteemed, and but seldom sUng. 

• Ifwe^take a view of the mmmer in which this duty is 

generally performed, as little satisfaction will be derived 

f mm it, as frtor tba tuaeo thems«!tvea» 

• • ■ / .rf-' ■ ; 

«« Of a)l our religious s^k&ni^tiM/.'' a»' Diw <WA«f 

justly observes,, '* psalmody'is'^^ mMrVntlf&pirtly n^iniA 

" a^ed. That very actij|4 which should elevate* US' i^ 

<« the mon delightful tt^ diVihe'sensatiORsy d<ilh ilot 

B 2 
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'* only flatten our devotion, but too often awakes oiir 
*f regret, and touches all the springs of uneasiness wititin 
'* us." In conducting this branch of religious worship, 
Tarious modes are adopted ; to all of which the aboye re- 
mark applies in a greater, or less degree. 

In many parochial churches, the singing is conducted 
by a select company, who form themselves into a kind of 
choir, and seem to engross this part of the worship, if it 
may be so called, to themselves. The impropriety of 
this mode is sufficiently ^evident; for the performance 
)>eing generally unintelligible, the greater part' of the 
laudience is necessarily precluded from joining either 
itoctdfy or mentally. We shall therefore dismiss this 
mode of conducting the singing, without farther notice. 

In many congregations this branch of worship is con- 
uducted by the clerk, or some one person appointed to 
Mitig the pri£M;ipal melody, while those of the congregationy 
mho are able to sing, are left to follow him in the 
best .manner they can. This way of conducting the 
psalmody, though preferable to that before mentioned, is 
inadequate to the purpose, and involves in it many in- 
conveniencies. By this mode the harmony,* upon which 

• We do not conteni. t&&t the harmoDy ooght always to be fall 
and complete ; but the bass is absolntely necessary to support the 
principal melody, wl^lch, -without such support, becomes insipid 
and lifeless i andy for wapt of which, the leader frequently sings out 
of tuiye. 

But where this mode of coadnetiag the singing is adopted, Instead 
•f a well constructed hamooy, we frequently hear seme of the con- 
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tke effect ia a great ttieasare depends^ is eotirdj lost; 
for want whereof the spirits sink, and the duty becomes 
dull and tiresome. Besides it seldom happens that the 
pktsfm, thus appo^nfted, hag a voice sufficiently mustdal, 
or sufficiently powerfbl, to keep the con^egatimi in tune. 
There are many persons who, having acquired some im* 
perfect idea of a tune, are rery fond of exhibiting their 
supposed talents, without paying a proper attention to 
their leader. To keep such persons in order, requires a 
greater force of voice, and a greater degree of judgment 
than generally falls to the lot of one person. Where 
this method is pursued, the time also is commonly neg- 
lected. Indeed the congregation has no mark, or rule^ 
for keeping the time, but the voice of their leader ; the 
people therefore must Jbllow him, which oftentimes they 
literally do, though, not unfrequently, they seem rather 
to follow each other, and, in consequence, we are com- 
pelled to liear a number of voices striking the same note 
in suc<;es8ion^ Notwithstanding the many defects and 
ineonvmiiencies to which this method is liable^ it is a^ 
dopted by almost all the dissenting congregations . in . 
Londoib and by many, both of dissenters and of the : 
cstabli^iment in the country. 

In churches and chapels where there is an orgaA» this . 

|p{H^gAtioa iiii|;iiig the. leading part an octave below; and others 
•creaifiing out a few notes of ah upper paii, while the Whole is vn* 
supported by a legitimate bass. To a person wio has the faft/Hfw* 
to poBseis a musical ear, this must be peculiarly disguMing, |nAlea4Si > 
Iq brtog theilhty into contempt. 
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pArtt>f the servicje is commonly conducted by the orgHn* 
ist. 

In some other places* njrhere there is no organ« the 
management is committed to a select compai^, who sing 
the tunes in their several parts* in such manner* bowevier) 
as do not prevent the congregation from joining them* 

At present we shall make no particular remarks upon 
the two methods last mentioned* but only observe* that 
either of them, under proper regulations* might b^ at- 
tended with a tolerably good effect. In order, however, 
to arrive at the highest attainable degree of perfection, 
th^y must be united. 

Considering the great improvement which this part of 
religious worship might derive from the use of an organ, 
properly managed, it is much to be lamented that those 
instruments are not more generally used, where the cir^- 
cumstances of the worshipers will admit of it. It must 
indeed be allowed* that in many country churches the 
ekpence of an organ would be very burthensome to the 
people, and* however desirable such an object may be, 
it is on that account unattainable. The same objection 
is applicable to some dissenters; but there are many 
opulent congregations where organs might be convenient- 
ly supported,, and the singing* in consequence, greatly 
improved, did not a long established prejudice oppose 
^tfaeir mtroduction«^ 

Here a new subject persents itself. The use of musi- 
cal mstruments in the woiphip of God> is objected to by 
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many serious Christians ; but it does not appear that the 
subject has ever been fairly discussed.* Therefore, 
premusly to any farther remarks upon the manner of 
conducting this branch of divine service, we shall take a 
view of the principal arguments for, and against, the 
use of musical instruments in religious worship, and by 
an impartial examination of the question, endeavour to 
determine how far, and under what regulations, their use 
may be either lawful, or expedient. 

« About twelve years a|^, tome nenuurks ap«D this subjeet «ppear« 
cd in the Tbcolof^ical Ma^asioe, under the signature of Imui^ but 
9S tbe writer has eihibited more virulence and in?ectiTe than solid 
arj^ument, it can scarcely be called a fidr discuasion. Ai. those re- 
marks were tatisfiiciorily angered io the same work, we shall tafca 
no fiutber notice of that writer*, Most of hit argaocBti, however, 
will be considered io the following pages. 
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(Section ii. 



PN THE LAWFULNESS OF MUSICAL INSTRVMBNTB IV 
THE WORSHIP OF BOH. 

Wnfiir prejudice gets possession of the human mind, it 
rales with unlimited power, and is not easily dispossessed. 
Solid and rational arguments make but little impnessicm 
upon a mind that is under its influence, when they are 
opposed to established opinions ; while, on the contrary, 
the most insignificant pretext in support of such opinions, 
will be eagerly admitted. Persons under the dominion 
of prejudice, rather than give up a favourite tenet, will 
have recourse to the most sophistical mode of reasoning, 
m its defence ; and, on the other hand, will start the 
most frivolous objections to every thing that is supposed 
to militate against it. 

There is reason to believe that the above remarks are > 
applicable to many persons who oppose the use of musi- 
cal iostruments in religious worship. Some appear 
unwilling to enter into any serious examination of the 
tpbject; while others, building their opposition upoa. 
their own prejudices, or upon those of their forefathers*, 
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jwem determined to oppose every thing that is contrary 
to their preconceived notions. • Persons of this latter de- 
scription are seldom very open to conviction ; consequently 
there is, little reason to expect that any arguments, 
which we may advance, will induce them to change their 
present sentiments. We shall therefore leave such per- 
sons ^o the free enjoyment of their own opinions, and by 
an impartial examination of the question, endeavour to ' 
engage the attention of those ' who are more friendly to 
candid and rational inquiry. 

But before we enter upon a direct investigation of the 
subject, it will be necessary to premise, that we do not 
propose to consider instrumental music as independent of 
vocal, but in connexion therewith, and as a mean of 
assisting and regulating the voices.* And in speaking 
of instruments in general, we mean to allude principally 
to the. organ, as being better adapted to the purposes of 
religious worship than any other instrument. At the 
same time it is taken for granted, that singing in the 
worship of God is not only lawful, but a duty incumbent 
upon all Christians, who are capable of performing it 
with propriety. This is a postulatum which, doubtless, 
will now be readily allowed, although many scruples, on 
that head, were entertained by some serious Christians in 
the beginning of the last century. 



^ Music merely instrnmeiital we cannot consider ai a part of divine 
wonhip, and wliere it It uied as tiicli, it mint be conBidercd as wm 
aliwe, which ought to be cometed. Of this we ihail have occasioa 
to ipMk hereafter. 
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. In t)ie discussion of this dubject, t^^e slmH ift: th6 SMt 
place take a View of siich drguM6nts ds re&s6n, in toa- 
nexion with the nature and use of musical instruihent^, 
se^ns to point out ; and then inqUire how fat the satee 
conclusions may fee derived from, or supported by, tWe 
sacred scriptures. 

One arguindnt in favour of the u*e 6f iiiUsiccll instru^- 
riients, is that they teiid to promote that order, decency, 
and regularity, which ought to be observed in all oitHr 
acts of religious worship. This is particularly applicable 
|to the organ; and, in order to see the force of the argu- 
ment, it will be proper ^o take a view of some irregulari- 
ties to which the present mode of conducting the singing 
is liable. 

When the singing is conducted by a single voice, ot 
hy a number of voices, only, the tune is sometimes 
pitched too high, or too low, so that the voices are un^ 
able to go through it with any degree of ease, or pleasure, 
tience some of the congregation, being unable to join in 
all the notes, are oftentimes heard to sing a part of the 
words, while they omit the other part, and thus rend^ 
the sense as unconnected, and as imperf(^ct as the sound. 
It must be admitted, that, since the pitch-pipe has been 
brought into use, this does not often happen ; but in- 
stances have been known, wherein the leader, or leaders, 
have been obliged to ^top« and begin the tune ag^in. 
Tfait k an indecenoy in religiouB worship that it almost 
inexcusable. The ptinfbl ^fmotiiAiB^ that in suoh^a ctap^ 
are produced in the minds of the worshippers, seldonif^ 
to abide by them during the remainder of the day. 
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To this au .0Tjg^9 properly manage^* urould be i^n 
effectual rj^pnedy ; fpr the tunes would be regulatejd by 
tbe Qonstant pitcb of tJxe organ, and no such disorderly 
circumstance co«ld ever happen from the same cause^ 

Id/oreoyer it oftep happens, as before hinted, that the 
person yfho tea<]^ this part of the service, has not a voice 
sufiiciently powerful to keep the congregation in order. 
Nor is «t in the poRver mi « number of vpic^ always to 
do Ihis ; iar whatever may ine )Uie stnength of those voicps^ 
the number of persons who conduct the sin^ng ii gene;- 
ral, bears but a small proportion to the number that 
compose the whole congregation;' so that the voices of 
the leaders are not always distingmshable, and liie people 
are therefore obliged to follow each other, imrtead of the 
persons to whom they ought to attend. The consequence 
is that they often get out of tune ; and it is no uncommon 
thing to bear one part of a cougregatioi> singing a semi- 
tone flatter, or a semitone sharper, than the other part. 
To a person who has a musical ear, this is so offensive, 
th^jt, not only the effect of the duty is destroyed, but 
svkch a degree of uneasiness and disgust is excited, as 
unfits him for the remaining parts of the service. 

Where an organ is used this would seldom, or never 
happen. For, even if it be less powerful, the particular 
tone of the organ is always distipgukhable^ and serves as 
a Idnd of rallying po\at for all tf^se who attenipt to sing. 
Hence, whatever n\9y b« the case with a few individ\iais^ 
ibe assembly in geuera) wiJLseldotm sing out of tune^ 
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From this last-mentioned evil, anolJier almost una« 
voidably arises. Those persons who cotiduct the singing, 
that they may be heard by the whole audience, get into 
a habit of exerting their utmost strength of voice, and 
hence, by endeavouring to keep others in tune, they fre- 
quently sing out of tune themselves : at least such exer- 
tions render their voices unpleasant and disagreeable. 

l^ef tfse of an organ would remove the causes of this ' 
habit; and of course prevent the bad coosequeucet 
aiising from it. 

But decency and order are not the only advantages to 
be derived from instruments. The harmony produced 
by them, and its effect upon the mind, furnish us with 
a still more forcible argument in favour of their use. 

Tn many of our worshipping assemblies, the want of 
harmony renders the singing dull and lifeless. Perhaps, 
as we have already observed, the interior harmony may 
be omitted without much loss of effect ; but the bass is 
absolutely necessary, for without it the whole performance 
becomes mean and insipid. In general, the persons who 
fling bass are but few, in comparison with those who join 
the leading part ; the effect of the harmony therefore is 
totally lest, or, at best, greatly diminished. 

Now an organ, judiciously used, would not only sup- 
ply this deficiency of harmony, but, in connexion with 
the voices, would produce an efiect far superior to that 
of voices alone ; and thus it would become ^ incitement 
to devotion. 
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In objection to this it will doubtless be said, " that 
" the effect of mere music is no part of devotion ; for 
** the passions may be affected by the sound, while the 
** heart remains insensible to the truths contained in the 
« words." 

. The truth of this objection we admit in its full force, 
but at the same time it must be allowed, that music, as 
a mean, tends to calm the passions, to elevate the min:d, 
and to promote a devotional temper and disposition. If 
it do not, then singing can be. of no real use, for the ob- 
jection applies as forcibly to vocal as to' instrumental 
music ; and the sense of the words would be better con- 
veyed to the audience by reading. But if music do 
produce such an effect, and if instruments in connexion 
with, the voices have a tendency to heighten that effect ; 
then will this part of religious worship be more agreeably 
and more advantageously performed with instruments, ' 
than it can possibly be by voices only. Hence their use 
appears to be, not only lawful, but proper and expedient. 

On the opposite side of the question,' it has been 
urged as an argument against the use of instruments, 
that the music which is frequently heard from an organ, 
instead of promoting a devotional frame, tends to excite 
a spirit of levity, and is therefore unfit to be used in re- 
ligious worship. 

If we were to admit the fact unconditionally, it would 
be no difhcult task to shew that the argument applies to 
vocal, as well as to instrumental music, and that singing. 
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in this case, would be improper, or unlawful." For every 
species of music that has such tendency, undoubtedly 
ought to be banished from religious worship. But, how- 
ever just this censure may be in some particular instances, 
the argument does not generally apply. For the effect 
produced by an organ may be,- and frequently is, such 
as tends to fix the attention, and to excite a serious frame 
of mind. It is therefore the abuse, and not the proper 
"use of the instrument, that is the subject of complaint; 
consequently if that abuse be corrected, the argument 
will fiul of course. 

Another argument, advanced by those who 6ppose the 
use of instruments, is their insufficiency to answer the 
ends for which music was introduced into the worship of 
God. The priiifcipal purposes for which siiiging was in- 
*6tituted, are the glory of God, and our mutiial edifica- 
tion ; neither of which, it is said, can be effected, or 
promoted, by an inanimate instrument. 

As this argument carries with it a considerable degree 
of plausibility, we may be somewhat more particular in 
our examination of it, as well as more diffuse in bur 
reply. 

^ The use of- music inf^ur *ct» of i^onhip, is here 
directed to two points; — the glory of 'God>,-^an^iour 
mutual edification. As these are apparently distinct, we 
shall consider them separately ; although, upon a strict 
examination, it taay be founds thai; they amount to nearly 
the same thing. 
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Here it will be necessary for us, in the first place, to 
inquire, what we are to understand by the glory of God ; 
and bow God can be said to be glorified by the act of 
singing in religious worship. 

It will certainly be admitted, that the essential glory 
and happiness of the Deity cannot be increased by any 
act of his creatures. Nor dare we suppose the unchanged 
able God to be subject to like passions, or to be affected 
with such sensations as we are. All the effect therefore 
that can be produced by singing in divine worship^ is 
applicable only to the worshippers. 

In any act of worship, when the mind is elevated to a 
proper view of the glory and majesty of the great 
Jehotah, and the graces of humility, faith, hope, love> 
&c., are drawn into lively exercise^ God may be said to 
be glorified ; because the principal end of the institution 
is answered. And this is the only sense in which the ex- 
pression can be understood, and it appears to be the only 
way in which the glory of God can .be advanced by his 
creatures, in any of their acts of deyotion. 

Let us now inquire how these effeets are produced by 
singing in religious worship. 

Music, simply considered, will produce itd natural 
effects.. It may engage the attention, and a^ousie all the 
yawws.p^sripBSj.of th^.soi^l.; but m^e mu^ic cai^i, gq n9, .. 
farlhevi It is by the sentiment contained in tlie Wiords* 
being united to the music, that the mind is directed to 
its proper object. The ideas which we derive from the 
" c 3 
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words, and from the rausic, are really and perfectly dis- 
tinct ; and it is by their association that the proper effect 
is produced. 

It is/i fact that will not be disputed, that, in almost 
every worshipping assembly, there are some persons who 
are incapable of singing, and therefore can only join 
mentally^ in this part of the service; Now that those 
persons do not, or cannot worship God so acceptably, as 
those who are capable of singing, will not be asserted ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be admitted, that the 
effect upon their minds may be equal to, and in some 
cases exceedj that which is experienced by those who 
actually sing. In this case, the person combines in his 
own mind, the two distinct perceptions that are derived 
from the sense, and the sound ; and the effect of the 
combination is perfectly similar to that which would have 
been produced by the medium of his own voice, had he 
been capable of using it, and consequently his affections 
may be raised in an equal, or perhaps a higher degree. 

The same mode of reasoning will apply to musical 
instruments. Suppose a person, who cannot sing, to be 
capable of playing on an organ. Here indeed the music 
is produced by the hand of the performer ; but he may. 



* If singing be defined as an audible extension of the Voice, 
mental singing certainly implies a contradiction in terms. Bat by 
singing in religious wordiip, we rather understand an act of the 
mind, whereby tlianksgiving, or praise, is oiTered up to God from 
the heart ; and which may be performed either vocally or mea- 
tally, as well as prayer, or any other act of worship. 
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notwithstaQdnig* a# easily. cqinbin^.Mi^8j?Ptf|infn^.^?^4 ^ 
soundy as if the biter h^d b^^.pfod^c^ bfrhl^^oxfiv o^, . 
aoQlbei* p^DBOos vflio^* Hfrnpe the effect u{M^ his x|tii)^i|. 
nmf bfi i^Hogether as po)fjer{uI» apd his d^Totiqii.as.i^^br , 
asiMtcA by the ofgfu^^ as if he had jfnpi^ ffff?>^<>%• ^|%, - 
a i:oiBpaay of voca]^ ]p»eiformers. 

From hence also it follows, that the glory of C^ro4» in 
the $en8e we have defined it, may be promoted by an 
inanimate instrument. And if an organ can be t^^ mean 
of producing this effect upon a single per9on^ inde- 
pendent of voices ; much more then , may it produce a/ 
lik^ effect i^hen united with them. 

But, in this argiiment,' 6ur mutual edification 'is held' - 
out, as another end to be obtained by singittg in religioiis t 
worship. «M . , 

By edificatioh here we ate not to understand instructiob 
merely ; for considering It in that sense, the means mmld 
be inadequate to, if not destructive of, the end. Arti« 
cylatibn, and a just pronuhciatibn, ave much neglected 
by pur modem psalmodists ; and were they strictly at^ 
tended to, the sense would seldom be perfectly commu- 
nicated by singing, to a hearer' who had not the ^rds 
before his eye, or who had not some previous knowledge 
of th^m. Hence it is clear, that mere instruction would 
be conveyed by distinct reading, much better than it 
could possibly be by singing, which, in this view of the 
expression, instead of promoting^ would frustrate the 
end of the institution. 

C 3 
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Bf edification therefore we must understand » not the* 
mere communication of truth, but a ' powerful and per^ 
manent impression of it upon the mind. This, in the 
case before us, 'is effected by uniting in the mind,* the 
two perceptions which are derived from the words and the 
music ; the operation upon the nbtind' here, being precisely 
the same as that before described, whereby the affections 
are raised and directed to their propier object. Hence it 
appears, that the causes which operate in advancing the 
glory of God, must also promote our own edification. 
Or rather, that' the two objects center nearly in one' and' 
the same thing. When the affections are raised in iemy 
considerable degree, the effect is generally fixed and 
lasting in proportion; and as the fonner. effect may be 
produced by musical instruments, as w^ have already 
seen, the latter will follow as a necessary consequence* ^ 

.Upon the whole, tibere is sufficient reason to. conclud^, 
that an inanimate instrument may be subservient to de- 
votion, as'wdl as to, various purposes in civil, or social 
life. That they may be useful in some cases, seems to 
have been the opinion of the Apoistle Paul, as he himself 
intimates, where he says*, "even things without life, 
<* giving sound, whether pipe or harp, except they give 
** a distinctioa in the sounds, how shall it be known 
«« what is piped or harped." Evidently implying^ that 
if a proper distinction or management be attended to, 
thqr may be made intelligil>le, and subservient to various 
purposes. 

• 1 Cor. jlIt. 7. 
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Having attempted 'to prove the lawfulness, and to point . 

out the utility of musical instrument^ in religious w.or- . 

ship, by such arguments as reason, and the nat^re of thje • 

instruments themselves suggested ; we shall next examine 

how far the same condtisidn-can b^ 'supported' by* airg^h- 

ments derived froni the satirid s^ripitmesi > ■ ' *• 

' i . [ '..'.. ..'■.wi- .!■••• . / ,i ,:,j^, ;•','!•!>!* .' .• 

In oppontion to theadinissiMik of <<iti9&C£^|: ipsl^peutfi, 
into the worship of God, it is said, that their use is not 
authorized by any command iii' the New Tli4^table»t^ri^^ 
does it appear that either oiir SkVbar, or itty (of/the * 
Apostles, ever made use of them; '■ ' ' '/ 5:0 ..m mi, 
•• • • ■ •'■ ' >t " '■'^. J-''. .> : vri" ><{riij{ ,Mi 

All this is in some degree admitted ; for if their use 
was positively comihanded, thei^e wduld be anetid t6 flfe 
controversy 5 and if it w^re perfectly clear that they w^b'- 
actually tised,*ieithef by the 'Apdstles theHiselves^ drf l^*" 
any'Cliristikha during the Apostolic ' age, scarcel;^' any ^ 
doubt* fif tWir lawfulness could tfemaini Btit,'kAi th^ 
other hand, their use is not' forbidden, ni6i' is* i« <?ertkin; ^ 
that they wer^ never used by Christisms in the' Apostle^s 
time. Here then we are at issue agttiii ; fbr Ih*' qtieitidn, ' 
so far as it is affected by this argument, reinaiiis'just > 
where we fouhd it. : . r), -t 

We shall not, however, pass ok^ thisargamentyFit^T^r 

out some ferthet remarks, as' we may possibly (in4i'iin'^ 

the New Testament more nsasons in .support of .the .use, 

of instruments, than are jg^endrfilly btleadi^> %^ , . : . . ^ 

'• • ■ ' .'.=: • • .' ' '! '.\ *' •■« f-r ,-?j'- .': "»■» 
Here, in the first place, it may be observed, that there 

are mtay tkinga admitted. iirt^ the wor^biiik of jQ^y ttkat 
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are not posithrely connimndedin ihe Neir TeBtem^at'; at 
ie&sty' tlie particular mode of their application is not 
pointed out. 

Thf^^maniin q£ ,^ondttctipg. r^Ugiou^ worshipi, might 
be mentioned as ^if^lfipi^^.of this kind. , But there arie 
two things which we shall notice more particularly, as 
being more applieaible k> tfce«il^t in qnestioa* 

f .. ;i n\\ :. J- ' .-. -. . , • . 

Hsiiw^qS bui^(M!^ooB;ipo^il&n,w^ formerly objjBct^ 
to»!.b5l<fni)4EQi 8^o¥A .Pfsnons,; but. they are sung ia. ti>e 
present day, without a scmpk^ although we c^n d^ye 
no authority from the New Testament for using them. 

HAaayobj^onsialfp havebeem made to the u^e of s^ 
tun^ ov :ii^is^%| con^pctsitions,. in. the worship of^ C^od. 
Thtf piD|ffi^ty..c>f jnjsi^,)iuah tnjnes, and th^ cp;4v?ipnt. , 
that ;nMMt .pjeces^ily; Ajllpji^ from a contrary pcae^Q^^ . 
TxmH ^Bpwrrto every person wjio will exi^rcise hi*; ««\tip|igl 
iafiUlifeies 9p^|i tb^ subject; and, in con8eg[uenc|& of this 
appine»t|?»^©(yt.tb€y ^re now universally admitted. 
Tbey a»^.U<9^eyar,. i^^t wari^t^ by. any command in^ 
th)» Newf .Testfwja^t^ a^id^ in that respect^ their ^se' 
stands precisely upon the same foundation a^ tha)^ of 
musical instruments. Here, by the way, we cannot fail 
to i^atk,' th^ those tbingt'Wrbich appear, comparatively 
of littte^iinpbrtaii^e, itliat/pleasedGod to leave in«omf) 
deg¥e«'idfobsGiirity; wholes those JdisU: an necessary tO: 
salvation, wt4 Exhibited «<)if>laiii]y, and in so clear a point 
of li^ht, tha]t " he, who runs may read them." 

AltIv»usfh«ldDesMtapip€iff<tbaioi» Saviosr huaself 
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erer actually made use of musical instruments, yet he 
attended the worship in the temple where they were used, 
and as he never objected to their ase^ it may be inferred 
that he approved of it. To this it may be answered, that 
the ceremonial law was not then abolished, and therefore 
no argument, in favour of musical instruments, can be 
derived from this circumstance. But the same answer 
will not apply to the Apostles "Peter and John," who 
** went into the temple at the hour of prayer." Nor to 
those disciples who " daily in the temple ceased not to 
•« teach and to preach Jesus Christ."* In these last 
cases, the Apostles, and others, after the abolition of the 
ceremonial law, were in the daily habit 6f hearing musi- 
cal instruments in the temple. Had they deemed them 
unlawful, doubtless they would have passed some censure 
upon their use ; but as no such censure appears, we may 
fairly infer that they approved of them, and consequently 
that they are not unUwful in the present day. 

We may farther observe, that wherever musical in»tru« 
ments are mentioned in the New Testament ; no disap- 
probation of their use is expressed ; on the contrary* they 
are frequently mentioned with, a degree of respect that 
plainly indicates and acknowledges their use, in various 
cases, although they are not dirwtfy recommended for 
the purposes of religious worship. An instance of this 
appears in the passage before quoted from the Apostle 
Paul.f We likewise find several passages in the book of 

• Compare Acts Chap. ii. 46, 47. Chap. Ui. 1, ftbd Chlip. ▼. 47. 
fPageia, 
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Revektioiifl^ wliere honoumble mention is made of them ; 
particulfti<ly wkere the 'taints are represeated as ** having 
''the harps of God," and as singing '"^thesongof Jlfe^^^^ 
<* and of theXomii."* Whether thi» passage alludes to 
any particular state of <the church on earthy or to that of 
the blessed in heaven, it is. equally applicable to our 
purpose. If the song of the Lamb be sung to harps, can 
there be a doubt of their lawfulness in gospel worship ? 

But a stronger p]:esumption in favour of musical in- 
strumentsy than either of the preceding, may be found in 
the exhortation given by the Apostle Paul to the believ- 
ing Colo8sians,t " Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
** richly, ia all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing one 
** another in Psalms, and HymnSy and Spiritual Songs, 
** singing with grace in your hearts untp the Lord." 
Here the orignial word (in the singular Psalmos) trans* 
lated psalm, literally signifies a composition to be sung 
with instruments ; and in various other passages where 
the same word is used^ it has evidently the same mean- 
ing. Also where the yerh is U8ed,|| it has a similar 
signification. From.hence-wemay justly infer, that the, 
use of musical instruments iivaa not discountenanced by 
the Apostle ; for if that. had beea his: intention, .he would 
scaioely have made cheiee of a.word^tbat directly implies 
the lawfulnessand/propriety of; their useL Much less 

•Rev. X?. 2,3. + Col. ill. 16. 

t 1 Cor. ilv« p,, .Epb^ V. 19.. .and James v. 13. 

1 See Rom. zt. 9...1 Cor. xw* 15t«.aiid several other places. 
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can we suppose that the 'Divine Spirit^ ««dier ofli^se iu* 
fitrence the Apostlel wrote, -would have permitted the lue 
of a word <that might be^niiaiiteFpl-eted to sanction a 
pratJticc contrary to thfe» Divine M'llU 

- But. after all, it may .be contended, that .the New 
Testament leases the matter doubtful ; vaad therefore we 
should immediateiy revert back to the«. former 'dispen- 
sation, and endeavour to pMntrOut sQc}v,,a.cgumeDta.a8 
may be drawn frpm the. Old Testament,. in support. of 
the use of musical iostr^meota in reti^ous worship. But 
here an objection pflresenta itaelf, wJiich it is necessary 
previously to remove. 

It is contended by some persons, who oppose the use 
of musical instruments, " that the New Testament is our 
** sole directory in all matters of Christian practice, es- 
** pecially in those things that relate to the mode of wor- 
•*ship; and, consequently, that whatsoever is not, at 
*• least virtually, commanded therein, is unlawful.*' 

This is a position to which we can by no means give 
our unqualified assent. There are many precepts in the 
Old Testament, that are equally obligatory under the 
present dispensation, as a small degree of consideration 
will sufficiently evince. The Apostle Paul, in his e- 
pistle to Timothy,* says, ** All scripture is given by 
uupirpHon.of Gods^^trnd. ^ prafiHibk for-.d^^eimej for 
<n»piro^> for correeiim^for. iHttrufitign mirighinQu^ess ; 

^ItTm. iu. lAi IT. 
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- that the man ^f God may be perfect^ thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.** Here it is evident that the Apostle 
has a reference to the scriptures of the Old, as well as to 
those of the New Testament ; otherwise it would follow, 
that the Old Testament is not a part of the sacred canon,' 
which will hardly be asserted. The same Apostle also, 
in his epistle to the Corinthians,* after referring to 
several circumstances recorded in the Old Testament > 
.adds, ''Now all these things happened unto them for 
' << ensamples ; and they are wrifteh Jhr our admonition, 
** upon whom the ends of the wortd arfi come,** To the same 
purpose he observesf <* Whatsoever things were written 
'' aforetime, were written for our learning, that we 
'' through patience and comfort of the scriptures might 
" have hope,'* From a consideration of these passages, 
as well as many others which might be pointed out, the 
foregoing position appears to be unsupported; and we 
shall naturally be led to draw a very different conclusion. 
For it follows from hence, that all those precepts which 
are given in the Old Testament, and which are not, at 
least virtually, forbidden in the New Testament, must 
still remain in their full force. 

Having thus, in some degree, cleared our way, we 
shall now proceed to consider some of those arguments 
which are deducible from the Old Testament, 

He we findj not only that musical instruments were 
used, but that their use was approved of by God him- 

• 1 Cor. .zi lU -f Rom. xy, 4, 
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self. The truth of this is evinced by so many passages 
in the Old Testament, that it will not admit of a doabt ; 
therefore, as they are not forbidden in the New Testa* 
ment, the presumption is in favour of their use. 

But it appears that singing, or celebrating the praises 
of God, by all the means wherewith he has furnished us^ 
is a moral duty, and therefore of perpetual obligation. 
In a small work,* published toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, the author takes some pains to 
prove this pomt; and, among other arguments, he ad- 
vances the following remarkable one. ** Whatsoever," 
says he, " was practised in the church of God^ and op* 
** proved by him, bejbre the giving of the law ai mount 
** Sinaif and never afterward declared to he typical, is 
** a moral duty* I know of no exception that can be 
** made to this assertion. And that singing the praises of 
^* God was thus practised, is evident, from Exodus xv. 1. 
'< I'hen'sung Moses, and the children of Israel, this 
*" song unto the Lord.** The author, however, after 
enforcing this argument to prove that singing is a Chiis* 
tian duty, is unwilling to admit its application to the 
use of instruments ; whereas the very song here referred 
to, was performed with instruments ; consequently if it 
proves singing to be a Christian duty, it proves the use 
of instruments to be so too; at least, it proves the law- 
fulness of their use in divine worship. 

* An Ebmj to prove linxins of psalnu a Christian duty, by Richard 
Allen, printed in the year 1Q96. 
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0a the other side of the question, and in direct op- 
pomtion to thepreceding argument, it is urged, " that 
*^ the use of musical instcuments, in the Jewish worship, 
" was a part of the ceremonial law ; and as such abolished 
** by the coming of the Messiah,'* Hence it is inferred, 
that the use of them is unlawful under the gospel dis- 
peti^titti. 

Weak, and unsupported as this argument is, it seems 
to be the sheet anchor of the anti-ihstru men tali sts. Dr. 
Ril>Gi:»ET» in his Body of Divinity,* undertakes to 
prove, that singing, in the worship pf God, is a gospel 
ordinance; while,. at the same time, \ie strenuously op-* 
poses, the use' of instruments. And he endeavours to 
support that opposition by this argument; — for he con- 
eludes^ that musical instruments, under the Jewish dis- 
pjonsation, " werp typical of that spiritual joy which the 
** gospel-church should obtain under Christ," He also 
iatr^Miuces. au objection made to the pi;actice of singing, 
by sotae who contend that the same arguments " may, 
«* with equal justice,' be alledged to prove the use of 
" instrumental music," In answer to this objection, he 
replies,t ** that though we often read of music being 
♦* ujsed in singing the praises of God, under the Old 
<* Testament; yet if what has been said, concerning its 
*' being a type, be admitted, then this objection will 
** appear to have no weight, since this type is abolished, 
** together with the ceremonial law." But here the 
Doctor, like many others who espouse the same cause^ 

• Vol. IL page S51, et scq. + Vol. If. page SM. 
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takes for granted, what he ought to have proved ; for» in 
support of his position, that musical instruments in the 
Jewish worship were typical, we have his ipse dimt^ and 
nothing more ; therefore, as he has left hi* premises un- 
supported, his conclusion fails of course^ 

Here wq might fajrly. drop tUe coj[)s^eraiio^ of this 
argument ; but, in order.to remove evi^ry.false f^onclusioa 
that may be drawn from it^ we must end^your, as far 
as possible, to prove the negative* And,, if it can te 
made to appear, that the use of musical instruments was 
no part of the cjereqionial law, or t^at tl^ej; were not 
typical ; it will follow, fipm the c<y)yerse..af the Doctor's 
proposition, that tl^ey were not alK)lished with, that law^ 
but may be lawfully ulsed in the gospel*churcfa« 

In the promulgfition of the law bv Moses, no mention 
is made of either vfical or, in ftru^ental music, as a part 
of dj vine worship ; except in the cas^ of the two.trura^ 
pets,* which were not institutp^ to accompany the voices 
in singing, but for different purposes. 

In aji the Mosaij:^ institjutions, there is neither precept 
to enfpr^e,.the duty^ nor direction to regplatet^e practice 
of singings in the worship of God. We are informed^ 
that when the Israel jtes had digged a welL and received 
waier^ «*they sung thjs son^.-^Spring up'O well ^ sing 
j(^ Vjf^fp it* ^c," This, however^ does/nqt . appear to 
Ij^ve bj^^n s^.£M9t Q(,r,^,];^ous wprebip. The. last aqdress 

...... ,„.^.^»nu X. Vlpf . .,, .'+ Num. y^h,^^*^^, . ^.. ,j . 
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of Moses to the children of Israel, is also called a song,* 
but it does not appear that it was sung, for we are toldf 
that " Moses spflkenn the ears of all the congregation of 
•• Israel, the words of this song, until they were ended." 
It is probable, however, that the Israelites practised 
singing in the worship of God, although the Pentateuch 
does not furnish us with an example of it. For when 
Aaron, at the instigation of the people, had made the 
golden calf, and Moses returned to the camp, he found 
them singing before it. J Hence we may reasonably infer, 
that the mode which they adopted in this, their idolatrous 
worship, was somewhat similar to, and derived from, that 
which they had been accustomed to, in the worship of 
the true God, and that they had practised singing in 
their acts of worship previous to that time. These are 
the only instances we find in the sacred history, from the 
delivery of the law, to the death of Moses, that furnish 
us witli any ground to suppose the Israelites used vocal 
music in the worship of God« 

That musical instruments were used, on some occa- 
sions, is evident from the institution of the two trumpets ; 
and from this institution some persons have taken occasion 
to infer, that the use of musical instruments, in general, 
was a part of the ceremonial law. But if we attend to 
the description given of those trumpets,|| and of the 
uses, to which they were appointed, we shall find that the 
various kinds of instruments, afterwards used, could not 

• Den. xxxt. 19, 28. f Heut. zzzL 30 t ^^* >zzii. Ig. . 

|Num.x. 1,10. 
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be included in it. The trumpets here alluded to, were 
to be of silver, and ill of one piece; but the instru- 
ments afterwards used "were of wood* and of variousi 
construction. The number of these trum'pets was limited" 
to two ; but that of the other instruments was unlimited. 
Nor can the definite number two, be put for an indefinite 
one, as appears by one part of their use pointed out to 
Moses, for he is told,f •* if they blojy but with one truip- 
** pet, then the princes which are lieads of the thousands 
" of Israel, shall gather themselves unto thee." These 
trumpets also were to be used by the priests only ;J but. 
the instruments afterwards admitted into divine worship,' 
were used by the Levites indiscriminately. ,The princi- 
pal uses of these trumpets were, by way of signal, to 
assemble th.e people, — or the princjes,r-7to direct the 
movements of the camp, — ^nd tp sound s^fi «I|irm w^en, 
the Israelites were called out to war. .T.h^y were also to ^ 
be used on other occasions, as appears ^y the direction ^ 
given to Mose8.|| << Also in the days qf .your gladness^ 
'* and in 3'Qur solemn dayis, apd in the , beginnings of, 
" your months, ye shall blow with tl^e trumpets over 
*' your burnt offerings, and over the 6acri6ces of your , 
*' peace offerings, that they may be to you for a memo* , 
" rial before your God." The particular occasions here 
called " days of gladness," and f« solemn days," were 
the new moons— the feast of unleavened bread— the fea*t . 



* See 2 Sam. yi. 5.. .1 Kings x. 12.. .and t Chron. iz. 11. 
f Num. X. i. I Num. x. 8. || Num. z. 10. 

. O 3 ' 
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of weeks— the feast of tabernacles—and the year of 
jubilee, as we may gather from various parts of scrip- 
ture.* But we find no direction for 'using them in the 
worship of God, to accompany the singers, which seems 
to be the only purpose for which instruments, in general, 
were afterwards intlroduced. 

From a due consideration of these circumstances, it 
may reasonat^ly be concluded, that neither vocal nor in- 
strumental music, as used in the Jewish worship, was 
instituted by Moses. Therefore they were no part of the 
ceremonial law ; for that law, the Apostle tells U8,t " was 
^* given by Moses/' 

As the use of music, in the ,wmhip of God, was not 
institute Hi>y Moses, so liTcewise it does not appear to 
hfivcf been commanded afterwards, either directly by 
God himself, or by any of the prophets expressly in his 
name. We do not find in the Old Testament any direct 
command lor the use of either vocal or instrumental 
music in religious worship ; neither of them therefore . 
can be considered as a positive institution, and conse- 
quently no part of the ceremonial law. Whether David, 
and others, were under the influence of divine inspira- 
tion when they adopted this mode of worship, it is not 
necessary to inquire, as the conclusion will not affect our 
argument. Although we admit that the prophets were 



* Cpippare Exod. zxxiv. It, 90... Lev. xxiii...Lev. xzv. 9..,aiHl 
Nun, zzix* 1.. .with 8 Cbron. viii. 18, IS. 

f John 1. 17. 
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divinely inspired when they penned the holy scriptures, 
yet it is evident that they were not always under the like 
influence. If this needed any proof, the case of David 
and Nathan* would be amply sufiicient. When David 
communicated to Nathan his intention of building a 
house for the Lord, «* Nathan said unto David, do all 
" that 18 in thine heart, for God is with thee.'* But we 
are immediately told, " it came to pass the same night, 
** that the word of the Lord came to Nathan, saying, go 
" and tell David my servant, thus saith the Lord, thou 
*^ shalt 910^ build me an house to dwell in." Hence it is 
evident that David and Nathan were neither of them 
under the influence of divine inspiration, when they held 
their first conversation on that subject. However, if we 
Suppose that they were not under that influence when 
they adopted the use of musical instruments in religious 
worship, yet their example, and many subsequent mani- 
festations of the divine approbation, might afterwards be 
considered as tantamount to a command. And in this 
light it was viewed by Hezekiah, wh^n he restored the 
true worship of God ; for we are told by the sacred his- 
torian^t that ** he set the Levites in the house of the 
•• Lord, with cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps, 
** according to the commandment of David, and of Gad 
** the king's seer, and of Nathan the prophet ; Jbr so it 
was comnumded of the Lord by his prophets. The 
prophet Nehemiah, however, does not seem quite so de^ 
termined upon this point. When he appointed siogersj; 

* 1 Chroii* zvii. I, 4. f SCIiroa. zjLix.25, 

t Nehem. x\u 45, 46. 
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** according to the commandment of David, and of 
** Solomon his son," he appears rather to rest the pro- 
priety of his conduct upon their example ; " for" says 
he, " in the days of David and Asaph of old, there were 
** chief of the singers, and songs of praise and thanks- 
«< giving unto God." But our argument is not affected 
by these considerations ; for whether David acted under 
the divine influence, or not, when he introduced this 
mode of worship, it does not amount to a positive insti- 
tution, and therefore is no part of the ceremonial law. 

We may observe farther, that tnusical instruments 
were used in the worship of God, both before and after 
the delivery of the law ; — that the^ were used in con- 
nexion with singing, and in subservience thereto ; — and 
that their use was sanctioned by the divine approbation.' 
Hence, it will appear, that both vocal and instrumental 
music rest upon the same fbundation ; and that if the 
one was abolished with the ceremonial law, the other 
must be abolished likewise. That musical instruments 
were used in the worship of God, will not, and indeed 
cannot be disputed. We shall therefore only point out 
a few passages to shew that they were used in connexion 
with singing, and that it pleased God to manifest his 
approbation of their use. 

Of the use of music in religious worship, previous to 
the delivery of the law, the only insliapce we find, is the 
song which Moses and the children of Israel sung upon 
their deliverance from Egypt. This song was accom- 
panied with instruments, and that it met the divine ap- 
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probation can scarcely be doubted, although that appro^ 
bation is not positively expressed. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that, from this time, we 
hear no more of music, either vocal or instrumental, in 
any act of divine worship, until the time of the Judges; 
when their history furnishes us with the song of Deborah 
and Barak;* and soon afterwards we meet with that of 
Hannah.f No mention is made of instruments in either 
of these cases, and we refer to them because they are the 
only instances recorded, even of vocal music being used 
in religious worship, prior to the time of David. 

The use that was made of musical instruments by the 
prophets, independent of singing, would furnish us with 
some striking marks of approbation, which it pleased 
God to put upon them ; but we shall only notice ^ few 
instances of their use in religions worship. 

When David brought up the ark of God from Gibeah, 
it is said,:^ '^ David and all Israel played before God, 
*< with all their might, and with singing, and with harps^ 
** and with psaiteries, and with timbrels, and with rym* 
«* halss and with trumpetsJ** So likewise when he after- 
wards proposed to remove it from the house of Obed-edom, 
we are told,|| <* David spake to the chief of the Levites, 
** to appoint their brethren to be the singers, with the 
**^ msiruments of music, and harps, and cymbals, sound- 
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« ing by lifting up the voice with joy." And when he 
actually brought home the ark to his own city, it is said,* 
*• all the luevites that bare the ark, and the singers, and 
" Chenaniah the master of the song, with the singers. — 
" Thus all Israel brought up the ark of the covenant of 
" the Lord with shouting, and with sound of the cornet y 
** and with trumpets, and with cf/mbals, making a noise 
** with psalteries and harps. ^ Many other passages of 
scripture might be produced tp. prove the same thing; 
but we shall particjilarly point out only one more. When 
Solomon had finished the temple, and brought up the 
ark of God to its place therein, he, and all the congre- 
gation of* Israel, joined in a solemn act of thanksgiving, 
which is thus describcd.f ** Also the Levites which were 
*^ the singers, all df them of Asaph,^ of Hem an, of 
<* Jeduthun, with their sons, and their brethren, being 
** arrayed in white lineh, ' having: cym&ai!f, and psctltries, 
" and harps, stood at the east end of the altar, and 
•* with them an hundred and twenty priests sounding. 
** with trumpets. It came to pass as the trumpets, and 
** singers were as one, to make one' sound to be heard in 
** praising and thanking the Lord : and when they lifted 
" up their voice with the trumpets, and cymbals, and 
** instruments of music, and praised thfe Lord, saying, 
^* for he is good, for his mercy endur^th for ever; that 
**.then the house was filled with a clotid, even the house 
" of the Lord ; so that the priests could not stand to 
" minister by reason of the cloud ; for the glory o!f the 
** Lord had filled the house of God." Those who duly 

• 1 ChroD, XV. 2T, 3p, +2 Qhron, v, 12, 15, 14. 
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contemplate the grandeur and solemnity of this scene, 
will need no farther argument to coavince them that vocal 
and insirumenial music were united to heighten each 
other's effect; and that both were honoured with the 
divine approbation* 

From a consideration of the preceding observations, 
we may fairly draw the conclusion, ^ that the use of mu- 
^ steal instruments^ in the worship of God, was no part 
* of the ceremonial law.' But to straigthen the evidence, 
it may be farther observed, that there is a distinction 
made in scripture, between the Mosaic institutions, and 
the appointment of those musical instruments which 
were afterwards used in the Jewish church. Those parts 
of the Jewish worship that were merely ceremonial are 
founded upon the law of Moses ; while the use of musical 
instruments 9 in general, seems to rest upon the command, 
or the example of David. 

In proof of this we shall cite a few passages of scrip- 
ture, which will tend to remove every doubt that may be 
entertained upon this head. 

This distinction was understood in the time of David, 
and seems to be intimated by his own words, which are 
thus recorded ;* "four thousand praised the Lord with 
*^ the instruments which I made^ said David, to praise 
" therewith." Also the appointment of singers and in- 
struments, which afterwards took place, was said to bef 

♦ 1 Cbron. ^xiii. 5. , +1 Chron. xxv. 1 , 6. 
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«* according to the king's order," So likewise, after 
Solomon had finished his prayer at the dedication of the 
temple, we are told,* *' the priests waited in their offices, 
** the Levites also with instruments of music of the Lord, 
*^ which David the king had made to praise the Lord, 
•* because his mercy endureth for ever, when David 
** praised by their ministry." 

But our evidence is not confined to the transactions of 
that day ; after-times furnish us with circumstances more 
directly in point. More than a century after the dedi- 
cation of the temple, when Joash was made king, we are 
informed that the idolatrous worship of Baal was de- 
stroyed by the direction of Jehoida the priest ; and is 
added,t ^* Jehoida appointed the offices of the house of 
*• the Lord, by the hand of the priests the Levites, whom 
** David had distributed in the house of the Lord, to 
*' ojffter burnt offerw^s of the Lordj as it is written in the 
<< iaw of Moses ; with rejoicing and with singing as it 
** was ordained by David,'^ If we pass on to the days 
of Hezekiah, when he had restored the worship of the 
true God, we are told, J " he set Levites in the house of 
** the Lord, with cymbals, with psalteries, and with 
*' harps, according to the commandment of IJ^avid, « and 
« of Gad the king's seer, and Nathan the prophet, for 

* t Chron. vii. 6. 

+ S ChroD. zxiii. 18. And that thif rejoicing and siDf^iog wai 
accompanied with initramenti, is evident from verse IS, of the 
Bame cliapter. 

1 2 Chroo. xxiz. 25, ST. 
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*^ so it was commanded of the Lord by his prophets, 
*< And the Levites stood with the instruments of David^ 
*^ and the priests with the trumpets. And Hezekiah 
*^ commanded to offer the burnt off(?nng upon the altar ; 
<< and when the burnt offering began, the song of the 
<< Lord began ajso with the trumpets, and with the in- 
*< struments ordained by David king of Israel." So also 
when Jpsiah kept the passover, it is said,* ** the singers, 
** the SOBS of Asaphy were in their places, according to 
<< the commandment of David.'* In like mannor, when 
Ezra, and his companions returned from the Babylonish 
captivity, it is said^f ^ ** builded the altar of. the God 
*< of Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon, as it is wriiien 
<* in the law of Moses the man of Go</." ** And when 
<< the builders had laid the fbundation of the temple of 
*' the Lord, they set the priests in their apparel with 
<' trumpets, and the Levites the sons of Asaph, with 
" cymbals to praise the Lord, after the ordinance of 
" David king of Israel.** The prophet Nehemiah also, 
in the passage before noticed, considers the appointment 
of singers, as an ordinance of David. And the psalmist 
himself, in his exhortation to praise God, makes the 
same distinction, j: " Sing aloud unto God our strength, 
" make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. Take a 
<< psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, the pleasant harp 
«« with the psaltery." He immediately adds,|| " Blow 
** up the trumpet in the new moon, in the time appointed 

* 9 ChroD. xxzv. compare vene 6, 19, with terM 14, 15, 
f Ezra iii. 8, 10. . t P^ahn \xxu 1, 1 i| Psftlm Uzi. S, 4. 
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'^ on our solemn feast day. For this was made a statute 
•* in Israel, and a law of the God of Jacob." Now it is 
evident that the law, and the statute here mentioned, 
refer only to the blowing of the trumpet, and the feast 
days ; for, as we have already seen, singing, and thexnse 
«f the iiistrumentfl before enumerated, were not so in- 
stituted. 

Upon an impartial review of the aggregate of these 
observationf, we must necessanly conclude, that instru^ 
ra^tal music^ > as used in the Jewish worship, was not a 
jMirt of the ceremonial law"; consequently the general 
•argument, founded upon that supposition, entirely fails. 

It may, however, be farther urged, in support of this 
•argument, ' that there are many things mentioned in the 

* Old Testament, which, although no part of the cere- 
' monial law, were, nevertheless, types of something 
^ under t)ie, gospel dispensation; and consequently, are 

* now abolished, or rendered useless, by the appearance 

* of the antitype.* This is in some degree admitted ; 
but types of this kind were chiefiy personal, (as Joshua, 
Jonah, &c.) and as «uch, from their very nature, could 
not be perpetuated. Musical instruments, however, do 
not appear to have been types of this kind ; for if they 
were, they must refer to some antitype, or to something 
mnder the gospel which was prefigured by them. This^ 
indeed, is stated to be "that spiritual joy which the 
<c gospel church obtains under Christ ;** but the reference 
does not apply ; for the particular frames of the mind, 
and the graces of the spirit, are not subjects of t3rpical 

-representation. The types refer to some particular state of 
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the churchy— to some positive iDstitutlon,— or to the oatf« 
ward and visible performance of some duty ; but the 
graces of faith* hope» love» joy, &c. are no where ty- 
pified, — ^and why J Because the believers under the Old 
Testament dispensation were in the actual possession of 
them. For the Apostle tell us/ *' they did all eat the 
" same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spirit* 
<< ual drink, for they drank of that spiritual rock that 
** followed them, and that rock was Christ." Now it 
was unnecessary to prefigure by a shadow, thai which 
they possessed in substaace ; therefore we cannot consider 
musical instruments as typical of the spiritual joy above* 
mentioned ; but if they were in any respect t^spioal^ they 
must r^r to some other antitype, which has never been^ 
nor indeed can be pointed out. Consequently we have 
a right to conclude that they were .not typical, and of 
course that their use. is not abolished under the gospel 
dispensation. 

There is another ai^ument against, or rather on ob« 
jection to the use of musical iostruments ia feligioua 
worship, which we should have passed over uraiotioed, as 
b^ng nearly obsolete, had we not recently heaid it ad- 
vanced. " Musical instruments," it is said, ^* have been 
*^ in^eonstant use in the Romish' church, and ougtA to 
**be rejected by all Protestants, as an anti-christian in- 
'• ventiop." We readily admit that musical instrumeiitfl 
have not only been us»d,but greatly .abused^ in. the 
Romish diurcfe; bat if thai be considered as m suflcient 

• 1 Cor. X. S, 4. 
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reason for rejecting them, then upon the same ground* 
we ought to reject singing, praying, preaching, and 
almost every other gospel ordinance ; for they have all 
been used, and abused too, to answer the purposes of 
superstition and priestcraft. It is not the use,~but the 
abuse that we ought to reject. Those persons, therefore, 
who consider this as a serious objection,* need but to 
adopt the advice pf the Apostlef " Prove all things, hold 
" fast that which is good." 

We shall now return to the opposite side of the ques- 
tion; and in support of the use of musical instruments 
in the. worship of God, under the gospel dispensation, 
shall farther observe ; that there are in scripture, many 
exhortations to praise God, by means of music, both 
Tocal and instrumental, which seem, to be of universal 
application, and not confined merely to the Jewish church. 
Having pointed out a few of these, we shall take our 
leave of the subject - ^ 

The Book of Psalms abounds with exhortations of 
this kind, among which we find the following, j: ** Re- 
<* joice in the Lord, O ye righteous, for pmise is comely 

« A certain writer, upon thif subject, has asserted, that the aie of 
musical instruments in religions worship, "originally arose along 
*< with the other fopperies anA snperstions of popery.*' He adds, 
«< During the Apostle^s time, and for many ages after, they had no 
** such custom, neither the churches of God." 

The Af]st part of this assertion is a misreprentatioa i and the latter 
part, certainly, is without proof. 

1 1 Thcs. V. SI. t PbaIa z»Ui. J, 4. 
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'* for the upright. Praise the Lord with harp, fliqg j^ntQ, 
** him with the psaltery, and an iustrument of ten strii^gs^. 
*^ Siog unto him a new.song^ play skilfully with $^lo!^4> 
*' noise." The argument which the psalmist adducesiaf. 
an incitement to this duty, still remains, apd will eyer^^s 
lastingly remain, in its full force. " For the word of the 
•* Lord is right, and all his works are done in truthu'* 
Again,* <^ It is a good thing to sing praises unto thy, 
*' name, O thpu most high. To shew forth thy Ipving. 
^* kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every, 
" night ; upon an instrument of ten stri^ngs, and upon, 
" the psaltery : upon the harp with a solemn sounds'* 
So also,t " I wi|l sing a new. soDg unto the^ O God ft 
*^ upon a psaltery, and an instrument of ten strings will 
" I sing praises unto thee." These portions of scripture^ 
with many others that n^ight be mentioned, have fre^ 
quently been pointed out as arguments to enforce the 
duty of singiag, by persons who, at the saii^^ time^ would 
not admit their application to the use of inatrumeDts; 
but how such a distinction can be fairly made, is difficult 
to determine* 

We also find some similar exhortations, .where the 
context has an apparent reference to the times of the 
gospel dispensation. The psalmist, a£ter .enumerating 
several heathen' lands which should afterwards receive the 
glad tidings of the gospel, thus goes on to describe the 
fitaite of the gospel church.^ << Of Zion it shall be said^ 
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*' this and that man was bom in her, and the highest 
'' himself shall establish her. The Lord shall count 
** when he writeth up the people, that this man was born 
** there. As well the singers as the players on instruments 
** shall be there J** 4- like reference is made by the psalm- 
ist,* where, in the spirit of prophesy, he declares, **The 
** Lord hath made known his salvation ; his righteousness 
*' hath he openly shewed in the sight of the heathen ; he 
** hath remembered his^ mercy and his truth toward the 
** heuse of Israel ; all the ends of the earth have seen the 
«• salvation of our God." To which he subjoins this 
exhortation. *• Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, alj 
** the earth ; make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing 
*^ praise. Sing .unto the Lord with the harp, with the 
*< harp and the voice of a psalm ; with trumpets and 
** sound of' comet, make a joyful noise before the Lord 
** the king." Under this head we might point out other 
exhortations of a similar impoit, but those above quoted 
appear to be quite sufficient. 

Thus we have endeavoured to take an impartial view 
of the subject, and are not conscious of having omitted 
any material cofisideration on either side. A recapilula- 
tion of the arguments would be tedious, as well as un- 
necessary ; for having reduced them all to one side of the 
question, those on the opposite side entirely vanish ; and 
leave us under a perfect conviction, that instrumental 
music, in. the worship of God, is not only lawful, but, 
und^r proper regulations, useful and expedient. 



/' 
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SECTION III. 



REHJRKS ON THE USE OF AN ORGAN IN RELIGIOUS 
WORSHIP. 

Although, as we have attempted to prove, we admit, 
generally;, the lawfulness of instrumeDtal music in the 
worship of God ; yet, if their use be not restricted within 
certain limits, it may nevertheless be improper, or inex- 
pedient. Nor are all kinds of instruments suited to the 
solemnity of religious worship. 

A collection of instruments, or what is commonly called 
a band of music, if well chosen, and judiciously managed, 
seldom fails to produce a striking effect; but this does 
not fall directly under our notice ; because such a band 
will rarely, perhaps never, be found in any one worship- 
ping assembly. Single instruments too, are of little use, 
except to accompany the bass, when the voices are too 
weak in that part. For this purpose a Violoncello^ or 
Bassoon, may be used with some degree of propriety; 
but treble instruments are very improper, 'especially if 
there be no bass instruments to accompany them. 
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Bttt^ as an organ^ of all musical instruments^ is the 
best adapted to the purposes of religious worship, and 
perhaps the only one that can be of real use, we shall 
oonfine our observations to that instrument; and while 
we point out some improprieties in the common method 
of using it, shall propose a few- regulations, which, if 
properly attended to, would undoubtedly render this 
branch of divine worship more agreeable, and more ad- 
vantageous, than we frequently find it. 

Here, however, let it be understood, that we mean not 
to animadvert upon the abilities of any organist, as a 
musician ; but shall confine ourselves solely to the use of 
the instrument in divine worship. 

Instrumental music, independent of vocal, cannot, in 
onr opinion, constitute any part of the worship of God> 
as has been already hinted. In churches, and chup.els> 
where, after the service has commenced, voluntaries on 
the organ are admitted, they are, we apprehend, ^ not 
considered as a part of the worship, but rather a tem- 
porary suspension of it. Whether such an interruption 
be at all necessary, as a ralaxation from that strict atten- 
tion which the importance of divine worship requires, we 
shall not dispute ; but the propriety of the practice seems 
doubtful* We therefore shall only observe, that where 
voluntaries are used, they ought to be strictly adapted 
to the solemnity of the occasipn, and not protracted to 
an improper length ; on both which accounts there is 
oftentimes ground of complaint. But as the main object 
of our design is the improvemerit of psalmody, we shall 
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more particalarly attend to the use of an organ as an 
accompaniment to the psalm tunes. 

In this accompaniment, the organ is frequently too 
powerful) so that the voices cannot be distinctly heard. 
This is occasioned in part by playing the harmony too 
full ; and in part by using too many stops. 

With respect to the harmony, we conceive it would be 
of advantage, frequently to leave out the intermediate 
parts of the chord, and, in general, to play only the 
principal melody and the bass. If this mode were a- 
dopted, the leading part would be more distinctly heard, 
and understood, by the 42ong^egation, who would then 
be able to join in this part of the worship without any 
difficulty. It may be proper, however, on some occaiii- 
ons to fill up the harmony ; especially when the words' 
require a particular emphasis. This occasional introduc- 
tion of the chords would produce a much better effect 
than a constant = monotony of full harmony, which not 
only destroys the expression, bat frequently obscures the 
principal melody, and renders it unintelligible to many 
of the audience. 

Bat the organ may •likewise become too powerful by 
the use of too many stops. A proper equilibrium ought 
always to be preserved between the instrument and the 
voices ; when the voices are weak,' the organ should be 
soft in proportion, and, in all cases, to be so managed 
that the voices may be distinctly heard, and, as far as 
possible, the words understood. The strength of the 
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orgap also ought to be accoumodated to the sense of the 
words, and varied accordingly. The most usefuU and 
most agreeable stops for accompanying the psalm tunes, 
are the diapasons, the principal, and their unisons, or 
octaves. The compound stops should be sparingly used, 
because their effect is similar to that of a constant full 
harmony. 

After all that can be said, this part of the business 
must, in a great measure, be left to the discretion of the 
organist ; whose best guide, in this case, is the sense of 
the words, which he should always have before him, and 
to which, if he wishes to conduct this duty with propriety, 
he must pay a constant attention. 

Another thing which we cannot ful .to remark^ is the 
introduction of extemporaneous^ interludes, between the 
several stanzas of the psalm. This practice, or. rather 
the abuse of it, has given offence to many serious persons, 
while it has yielded satisfaction to few, or none. A short 
interlude, suited to the melody of the tune, is not only 
proper, but in some degree necessary, that the congre- 
gation may have sufficient time to take breath ; but when, 
by an extraneous air, inapposite to the subject, and pro- 
tracted to an enormous length, the»mind is diverted from 
its proper object, the impropriety of the practice, to say 
no worse of it, becomes sufficiently notorious. We 
sometimes, and indeed too often, find that an organist» 
after tickling the ears-of his audience with a successioa 
of unmeaning flourishes, and exhibiting the dexterity «f 
bis fingers at the expence of his judgment, returns 
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abruptly to the subject, without any previous prepanU 
tion. Hence the people, being taken by a kind of sur^ 
prise, are unable to join in the beginning of the next 
stanza, unless indeed, as is oftentimes the case, the 
organist be sufficiently complaisant to wait for them, by 
holding the first note beyond its limited length. 

But we need not waste our time in exposing the bad 
tendency of a custom which every rational person must 
condemn, and which very few will undertake to defend. 
Therefore, to remove every impropriety that may arise 
from this source, we would abolish entirely the use of 
extemporaneous interludes, and substitute, in their place, 
short symphonies set for each particular occasion. The 
kind of symphony which we would recommend, should 
be short, and strictly adapted to the melody of the tune. 
Perhaps a repetition of the last line, or, at most, of the 
last two lines, with very little variation, or embellish- 
ment, would answer the purpose better than any thing 
else that could be introduced. This symphony» with 
every embellishment that is admitted into it, should be 
written with the psalm tune to which it is adapted, and 
constantly adhered to, without any alteration, whenever 
that tune is brought into use.* The advantages that 
would accrue from this plan are obvious ; for the attention 
of the hearers would never be diverted from the subject 
of the psalm ; but, by repeated use, the symphony would 



* In secular miuic^.tfae symphonies are always written, and never 
parted from; and no good reason can.be assigned, why the same 
prdtedure should not be adopted in sacred music. 
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•^oon becomq as familiar, to those that sing, a» the tuae 
itself, so that they would never be at a loss when to be* 
gin the succeeding stapza* 

If extemporary interludes between the stanzas be im«^ 
proper, much more so are those extraneous flourishes 
which are frequently introduced at the end of every line. 
Sometimes indeed, a few passing notes may be proper, 
to lead on the melody ; but when such notes are thought 
necessary, their eflect should first be duly considered, 
and then, if they are proper to be used at all, they 
should be written with the tune, and constantly attended 
to. This may seem a trifling circumstance, but if notes 
of this kind be too insignificant to be written, they 
ought not to be used. 

In all places of worship, where there is an organ, it is 
usual, after the clerk has named the psalm, or hymn, to 
play over the tune that is to be sung. This is commonly 
called, " giving out the tune." Its principal uses are to 
convey to the congregation some idea of the tune, and to 
give them the proper key, or pitch ; so that they may 
be able to join with the first note. To ans\^er these pur- 
poses, the principal melody and the bass, should be 
played in as plain and simple a manner as possible, with- 
out the interior harmony, and without any extraneous 
embellishment whatsoever. In this particular there is 
frequently ground of complaint ; for instead of the sim- 
ple melody, we hear it intermixed with so many flourishes 
and variations, that every idea of the original tune is lost. 
When this is the case, the design of the practice is frus** 
trated. 
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When the tuae is a double one, on such s^s requires 
two stanzas, to give out the whole tune> or to play it 
quit^ through, would be tedious, as well as unnecessary. 
In that case it should be properly contracted, and written 
as a prelude to be constantly used, instead of the wliole 
tune«^ 

In accompanying the psalm tunes, as before hinted, k 
particular attention should bie paid to the sense of the 
words, giving t6 every sentence its proper emphasis, and 
taking care not to overpower the voices by playing- the 
organ too full. ■:■.'■ 

At the end of the tune the symphony sboakl be intrd^ 
duced, Nmply as it is written, and with a striet attention 
to the time, not only in the symphony itself, b«t in ree 
turning again to the tune, so as not to leave an indeter- 
minate pause between them. Hence the congrega^n, 
without depending entirely upon the ear^ would soon 
acquire a habit of singing correctly in time, as well as in 
tune ; and every successive stanza would commence with 
the organ, and'iUl the voices^ at the same instaht. ' 

Of the propriety of voluntaries, when introdaced bcH 
tween the parts of the service, xwe have already eaqpresaed 
our. doubts. It is also customary, in most places, for 
the organist to compliment his audience with a veluntaiy 
as they are retiring* This practice, we conceive, is in 
itself perfectly indifferent ; but unless it be kept unddr 
certain regulations, it may become very improper. In 
all these voliintarfe» the organist oaght to have a retra- 

F ' . '' 
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&pect to tlie subject of the discourse which has just heen 
delivered, and to adapt the subject of the niusic accord- 
ii^gly. In common these Voluntaries are sprightly, they 
-a.re frequenlty begun abruptly, and on the full organ. 
Wben the preceding discourse has been upon a joyful 
subject, all this is very proper ; but it is directly the re- 
verse when the discourse has been calculated to produce 
more solemn, or affecting sensations. In the latter case, 
the music, in. general, should be confined to the minor 
|:c^,«».it should 9ot commence abruptl2>-— nor on the full 
organ ; the swell, or some of the soft stops should be 
used, and so managed that the beginning of the piece 
«i#f heedeiue almost imiperceptible* The manag«inent of 
these voluntaries, however, must be left to the judgineut 
t€ the or^hist, who ought to be careful that he does not, 
-by the effect of the music, dissipate the good im{Hiesgionis 
wMch the discmirse ma:y have left upon the minds of the 
hearers. 

Whether, upon the whole, these after-pieces be of any 
real use, or the contrary, we shall not dispute ; but we 
are of opinion, that if a voluntary, or piece of music, 
-properly adapted to the solemnity of religious worship, 
were constantly introduced as a kind of prelude to the 
service, it would be attended with some good effects. In 
many church-yards, as well as those belonging to dis- 
senting places of worship, it is become a kind of custom 
for the people, before the service begins, to assemble in 
parties, for the purpose of holding some conversation 
together. However innocent, or ^ven ^commendable, this 
may be in itself, it frequently becomes improper by be- 
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ing coi^tinued till the service has actually commenced. 
Now if a piece of music, suited to the occasion, were 
preriouslj^ introduced, it would operate as a kind of 
signal to those who might be engaged in such conyer- 
sation, and give them time to take their respective places^ 
without confusion t9 ^emseLvcfB, or distiirbanGe to others. 
Such music would also tend to compose and solemnize 
the minds of the hearers,' in general,-— to draw their at- 
tention from improper objects, — and, in some degree, to 
prepare them for the approaching duties of religious 
iforsbip* 

We shall now proceed to make some observations upon 
tl)^ prfMrtipe of singiiig in divine woifbip ; in t^ie course 
of which vf^ nuiy occi^onaUy drop some farther hippk 
reipf^tipg the me of the ci|;an. 
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SECTION IV. 



OBSERVATIONS Off THE PRACTICE OF SINQJNG IN 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, 

The present state of psalmody, as has been already ob* 
served,* is such as requires a general' refofmiation. The 
manner in which this duty is conducted, is, in many 
cases, disgraceful to a Christian society ; and, in general, 
the improprieties admitted into it are so numerous, that 
the purposes of the institution are in a great measure 
frustrated. This being the case, we shall make no 
apology for any strictures that we may be disposed to 
advance upon the subject. 

We have already expressed our disapprobation of the 
/ashionable method of conducting this duty by a single 
person. This mode, however, may be admitted with 
some propiiety, where there is an organ to accompany 
the singer ; but even in this case a company of singers 
would be preferable. 

Although singing in divine worship may recnve much 
improvement from the use of an organ, as we have en« 
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^eavoured tp shew ; jet t\\ere are some disorderty in the 
modern practice, for which an organ can fumiah no 
remedj. The improprieties with which this duty abounds^ 
are sometimes chargeable upon the person, or persons^ 
who conduct it, — sometimes upon the congregation at 
krge, — and frequently upon both. Upon these defects 
we shall make some particular remarks^ and, as we pro-^ 
ceed, shall offer a few hints, which, if properly applied, 
may tend to remove the causes of complaint. 

The first thing that presents itself to our consideration,, 
is the correspondence of the music to the words. This, 
is an object of great importance, as the profitable ezer-* 
cise of this duty depends, in a great degree upon it. 
When the m.nsic is properly adapted to the sense of the 
words, they mutually assist and animate each other,-— ^e- 
music acquires additional energy and expression fromt 
the words, while, at the same time, it adds life and yi« 
gour ta the sacred exercises of devotion. On the other 
hand, for want of a proper degree of attention to tlnst 
particular^ the words and the music are often at yariance^, 
and sometimes in direct opposition, to each other ^ difler- 
ent, or contrary passions are excited, and consequently^ 
the music, instead of assisting, tends to destroy the good 
effect which the words are calculated to produce. 

Tp adapt music aod words to each other with pror- 
priety, is a work that requires a considerable por^p^ 
both of judgment and taste ; it is no wonder therefore^ 
that, in general> we find so little satisfiiction in the 
cution of it 
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In country churches the choice of the psalm, as well 
as the tune, is commonly left to the clerk, or to .the $ing« 
ersy who generally fix upon some particular psalm, or 
hymn, for the sake of the music to which it is set in their 
music books ; and hence they sometimes stumble upon 
something like propriety in the connexion between the 
words and the tune, although, perhaps, at the same time, 
neither of them has the least affinity to the sermon, or to 
the other parts of the service. Nor is the case at all 
mended by those who have appointed particular psalms 
for every Sunday in the year ; unless the minister follows 
th&r example, and keeps up an annual routine in the 
delivery of his discourses. 

In dissenting congregations the psalms, or hymns, are 
generally chosen by the minister, or are submitted to his 
iaspebtion ; the words therefore are, or may ^, suited to 
the particular circumstances of the day. But with re- 
spect to the tune, the case is yery different ; for in many 
places, the leading singers remain totally ignorant of the 
psalm, till it is announced to them by the clerk, or per- 
son who x^ads it ; they, are told the metre, and that is 
considered as quite sufficient to direct them in the choice 
of atune^ Where this practice is followed, it must be 
considered as the effect of mere accident, if ever the - 
words and the music happen to be in any degree corres- 
pondent. 

. Id soitie congregations, however* the psalm, is pointed 
out to the singers, some little time previous to its per- 
formance. In consequence hiereofy, the whole attention 
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of the priDcipal singers seeiiis to be engaged in selecting 
a tune, — arranging the (>arts, — and sotnetimes silently 
running it over, during the most solemn parts df the 
service. Notwithstanding all this, we frequently find as 
much impropriety in the choice as in the former case, 
where no time i^ allowed for previous consideration. 

It is a rule laid down by writers on this subject, that 
tunes in the major key are peculiarly adapted to psalms 
of praise and thanksgiving ; while those in th^ minor key 
are more particularly applicable to psalms of prayer, 
confession, and humiliation. This rule, although it is 
true in general, is defective ; for in some cases it may be 
strictly observed, and yet the music be unsuitable to the 
words ; on the other hand the music may be very proper, 
when this rule is not attended to. The general subject 
of the words should be duly considered, and such music 
applied as tend to excite the same, or similar affections 
This, as before observed, is a work of some difficulty, 
and must be left to the judgment and taste of the 
performers, as no certain rules can be given that are 
sufficiently explanatory of the subject. It is evident, 
however, that this part of the business requires some 
previous consideration, and to execute it properly will 
necessarily take up a considerable portion of time ; it 
ought therefore never to be done during the time of divine 
worship, if, by any means, it can be avoided. 

It would, in some measure^ remove this impropri<efy^ 
if those who conduct the singing would make a point of 
attending early, so that they might have sufficient time- 
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ip vf^tne fibe ^eyeral psalms apppitit^ to be sun^^ and 
to adapt tunes jto them respectiveljr, before the worsl)ip 
b^Df^ But even this mode would l^ subject to many 
defect^^ as well as inconveniences; we therefore appre- 
hend tbajt it would be much more advantageous to bave 
tunes previously adapted to such psalms, or hymns, as 
are in regular use, and constantly to apply the same tunes 
when those psalms, or hymns, are supg* 

There is no rule by which we can judge of propriety^ 
so we)) as by experiment, or actual trial ; in this case,, 
thjerefore, the penons who conduct this part of religious 
wprship, should allot some time for private practice. Of 
t^is time, ja part would be profitably employed in sing-^ 
ing Qv^ a psalm, or hymn, to several different tunes,, 
till on(e was found that perfectly suited it ; then let the 
n^e, or Sji^e distinctive mark, of that tune be annexed 
to the psal/n^ ^nd whenever that psalm is appointed, let 
it be constantly si^ng to the same tune. « But,*' say 
some of our modem singers, ** if we submit to this rule^ 
'^ i)re shall have no opportunity of introducing neio tunes J* 
This is very trjue, but as it is evident thai this objection 
yif'jU have m ^0igfat, except with those wh^ prefer novelty 
to ppropnety, we s)^all pass it over without farther notice. 
It may fdso be said, that to ads^t tunes in this way, to^ 
all the psalms> ^d bynuis, in common use, would be a. 
, work of labou^, and would also take up a very great 
portion of time. This is readily admitted, but we are 
penuaded that the ad v^atage^ firi«|ig frpm this p|)ui would 
amply repay eyery expeoice of labour and ti|iie t^t 
might bie employ/ed in i^s execution. 
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In the choice of tunes there is one thing which w^ 
must not pass over unnoticed, although it is of less im- 
portance than the general character and tendency of the 
music. Many of our modern psalm tunes, as well as 
some ancient ones, are so constructed as to require the 
repetition of a line, or sometimes of a part of a liae« * 
When tunes of this kind are chosen, they should be ap- 
plied only to words that will admit of such repetition 
with propriety. Indeed a singer, who possesses but an 
ordinary share of common sense, may generally, with, a 
proper degree of attention, avoid those improprieties 
which, on this aecount, so frequently occur in our wor- 
shipping assemblies. But of this we shall have occasion 
to speak more fully hereafter. 

When an experitnent is^ made foir the purpose above 
mentioned, it is not sufficient to attmd merely to one, or 
two of the stanzas, but to sing: the psalm, or hymn quite 
through, and to compare the tune with the whole of it; 
fbr it is obvious that a tune may perfectly suit one part» 
and be directly opposite to another part of the same 
psalm. Hence arises a difficulty that, by-the common 
mode of practice, is not 'easily overcome. 

There are many psalms, and hymns, in common use» 
to the whole of which no one tune can be applied with 
propriety.* In cases of this kind thereftire, two, or more^ 



* Many iosfaoces of this kind might be referred to, but we fhall 
only poiot out, from Or. Wait*! Venioo, Ptalmi Ut|«-^d, Part 
U.— 9{ith (I. u.)-aQd U9th, Part I. 
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jti|De9 should be choten» tbeir n^mes written agalu^t the 
stanzas to which tbey ^J^ lespectively adapted, apd co^. 
stantly u|ied irhep thqse stanzas ^fe song. In apcommo- 
datiog IUA^,to ^ P9ftln| of this Ifind, a change may be 
made ftfm ^ major to a piiior key, upon the saqie letler ; 
or fiom a m^^^r, U> 9^ n^in^r i^poo the sixth of the origi- 
nal nu^or key ; aiM} pi^ verMf Either of these mode» 
nay bt adop^ iritb % g«|Of) ^ect, and thejudgii^ei^t of 
the perfoi9i^n must 4>rep(: th^ which to prefer^ Tb^^ 
ragalarico rany, §t imt yi^Wt W^m^% s«p^ i^pp^^afice 
of difficulty, bat we are per^u^^i^ %k^% a little practice 
/win render it iamiliar, an4 perfectly easy* 

We are naturally led, in the ne^^t place, to examine 
the practice, which prevails in many places of religions, 
worship, of reining the ppi^bass^ lipis by line. This piac* 
tice destroys the eifeot, bpth f^ th^ y((hA9 anfi} the i9U»€i, 
and, while it is conliniiedf every a^teifipt to render th^ 
duty of singing respect^b]i^> io.i|st piiO¥^ ^bpr^vf . Those 
who contend for this mode of ^ngfng seem t9 be sen^ble 
of its impropriety, and accordingly have adopted a kind 
of amendment, by reading twojines togetbec instead Qf 
one ; this, ho^ever^ is ci little nsfi fer very few of the 
improprieties are removed by the alteration* 

By attending to the effects of this practice, as they 
relate to the words, we shall find that the sense is fre- 
quently injured by it. Whoever will read over a few of 
the psalms in this manner, cannot fail to be convinced 
of the truth of this observi|tion« Berbaps there is no 
version of tbe psalms wherein the improprieties of this 
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tu^tdtn are tnore giialded againM, than in llMIt Hf Dr. 
WiTts. The coAseqtl^cea of this tnode of singing w^re 
well understood by that ingenious writer, ithik, in the 
preface to his psalms, makes this t^emarlc. ** It ihUe^ to 
'^ be Wished that all congregations, and pritate faltaili«s 
** woilia sing as they do in foreign 'Protestant thttr^hes, 
<* without reading line by line. The author has done 
** what he could to make the sense Complete in every 
^* line or two, yet many incotiyeniencies will always at- 
** tend this uhhappy maimer of singing." After all the 
ingenuity and attention that #e<« llndoiibtediy bestowed 
upon it, there are, eren in this ver^ioti, nuifiberliesB in- 
stances of impropriety that must tiecessarily arise iVom 
this manner of reading. We might |>6int oilt inuiy 
particular cases wherein such interruptions of the sense 
occur;* but they must be apparent to every teader, and 
they cannot fail to strike the attention with greater force, 
when, by this unhappy mode they are brought into prac- 
tice. In consequence of these frequent interruptions, the 
people are forced to cirag on heavily through two tedious 
lines nvithout any meaning; and before the subsequent 
lines are read, or the sense completed, the preceding 
ones are oftentimes forgotten. Hence it will excite no 
surprize, if the hearers degenerate into a habit of attend- 
ing to the mere sound of the words, while their sense, 
and general design are neglected. 

• Among the instances tbal may be found in Dr. Watts*8 Yeriioa, 
we shall only refer to the first staases of ftaliM li9th, Part III.— 
JS2nd, Fart I.— 124.— 125th, Part I.— 130th, Part I.— and 139th, 
Part I. But there is scarcely a psalm that does not furnish an in- 
stance of the same kind, in one, or more of the itaozat. 
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But the effect of this practice upon the music is dao 
to be considered ; and, in this view of it, we shall find 
th»t it tends to counteract the design of the institution. 
If the mvaic do not awaken the passions, and raise the 
affections'to their proper object, it answers no good pur- 
pose whatsoever; and it is evident, that the frequej^t 
interruptions, occasipned by this manner of conducting 
it» have a tendency to destroy that effect. A continued 
succession of sounds constitutes the very essence of me- 
lody ; and harmony loses its power when it loses its con- 
nexion. Whether, therefore, we consider the melody, 
or the harmony, or the union of both, as the cause, the 
effect fails when the continuation is broken by long and 
repeated interruptions. 

That a practice which involves in it so many, and such 
glaring improprieties, should so generally prevail, is a 
matter of real surprise ; and one would naturally be led 
to conclude, that it possessed some good properties which 
might counterbalance its inconveniencies. ' But of the 
advantage resulting from this mode, its most strenuous 
advocates have never been able to produce more than one 
■ instance. 

It is said, that this mode of singing enables those to 
join in the duty who cannot read, and that if it were 
abolished, all such persons would be deprived of that 
benefit. . 

Soon after the reformation, when this mode of singing 
was first introduced into religious worship, this argument 
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i]^ght hav<9 bepn urged in its favour, with some degree 
of propriety and with considerable force.* The. people 
tbep. just emerging from ignorance, and the darkness of 
poperj', were many of them incapable of reading ; but 
in the present day the case is very different. The num- 
ber of persons that are now unable to read, is compara- 
tively very small ; and if all the opportunities of acquiring 
that ability were properly improved, the number would' 
be still less. It is incumbent upon those who attempt to 
support this argument, to ascertain the number of per- 
sons, in their respective congregations, who are in thi». 
predicament ; but this is a work they shrink from 9 pro- 
bably from a conviction that the result would militate, 
against their favourite practice. We shal), ho^^ever,. 
hazard a conjediure upon this subject ; and probably we. 



* That this mode of sinf^hig was first introduced into reHgious woi*. 
ship soon after the reformat iohf and that it wa^ then considered only' 
as a temporary regulation, appears from the Directory published by 
the Assembly of Divines^ at Westminster, in 1644; in which ttie toU 
lowing TdlcB for psalm tinging were enjoined. . 

** It is (|ie duty of Christians to praise God publicly by singing of 
</ psalms, together, in the congregation, and also privately in the 
*' family. In singing of psalms the voice is to be addibly and graVe]3'' 
** ordered ; bat the dhief rare must be lt> sing with understand ingf 
*< and with grace in the heart, making melody onto the Lord. That 
" the whole congregation may join herein, every one that can read 
*^ is to have a pbalm book, and all others, not disabled by age,*or 
*• otherwise, are to be exhorted to learn to read. Bnt/or the present^ 
*^ vvtieremanyiu the congregation Cannot read, it is convenient that 
*' the inipister, or some fit pi^rson appdinted by bim and the other 
«' niliijg officers, do read (he psalm, line by line, "before the siAging 
*» thereof.'* 
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.»li|ilf not 4kviate mupb from the truth, by siipp6sing oitt 
jj^rson Iq t^n, ujwn an average, or a tenth part of the* 
f^hqte^ unable to read. Of this tenth part, it' ifiay 
fairly be cpnclude4« that one half, either from a want ofl 
▼oice, or some other impediment, are incapable of sing- 
ing, and consequently can derive no btoeUt from the 
{^resent mode. Hence the persons to whom this argument 
can apply, are reduced to a twentietfi part of the whole. 

Thus by comparing the d«!fect» o^ tiiiii'pniotioe wiithi 
ihe advantages arising from, it«, w« find, the operation o£: 
the former to that of the l»tter, as ciinfetoen t^mntk Wiet 
believe the fhct would justify us> in aflaomisig) a grmteif 
ratio, but, taking it in tl^s propMtMifr, ihet<mati Btoai» 
thiis; — her^are nineteen pef sone* compelled to- umte\ia: 
perpetuating au absurd custom, — and for what purpose ? 
Why truly^ that the twentieth may have an opportunity 
Of jommg u the £anie ap^urdity. 

From. these considerations. we are, led, to suspect, tha^ 
an attachment to this mode^ of sin^g, pnoeeeds mom 
from an inveterate prejudice in favour of albogestablififhed 
custom, than from a hope of obtaining any real 'advan- 
tage by.ilst coDtiuaaof^e,^ Whether our suspicions be 



* It is sooQfMTbot curioustQ remi^rk the tepacioas zeal with which 
tbis^ractic^js defended by SQjne -dissenters, who, at the same time, 
io-noi f«U to r-^pjobate t^e, rubrick of the estabUshed church, be- 
«aiife it directs -thiB pc|Ofil^ to repeal the confession, and some of the 
pfii^ei'5, after tbe<miniaCer, in an audible .yoice. Now, in this latter 
case, the sentences are so short, and are repeated in such quick sue- 
cesiiion, that the sense suffccs no intcrrnption ; but in the former. 
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yfeW foui^ded.;, or the obntrary, or from whatever motive 
th^ .practice is continued^ its effect is the same; and 
UAtil it is abolished, every .attempt to render the practice 
gf tP&a<k^o4y ,re9pecta]l>|e» musi; be ioeffeotual. 

1^e flatter o6rse!ves, ho^feV^V, thdt'Si fltie'cWirtB^tibti 
of the effects <Jf tbis pmdtidfe, vriH' leaCd *tb'a cbftvliittefh 
of1u impropri'i^js atod trcJnseqtfttitTjr % ltd «tbdH*tioii, 
Under the influence of this hope, %6 lAa1t"pH3beM 'tb 
some farther remarks upon the perfoi^pance of this duty^ 
In order^ as far as possible, to accommodate those per- 
sons who cannot r^ad, we would a(i9pt the mode; te- 
.comqaended by ,Dr. .Watts, of reading, the psalm 
through, previously to its being sung. By this methoci, 
those who 'Canaot read would., have «n opportunity of 
hearing the psalm to, a greater advantage, and of under- 
standing it much better, than the^4>ossibly could by the 
common practice .ojf retailing out the lin^s in pairs. Thifc 
method will also gi v^e others ^ 'su^cient time ' to ' fihd the 
psalm^ or hymn, Jn their books^ before tlie sVn^ng 1>e« 
gins. When it is thqught proper to omit any part of a 
psalm^t such parts only should be reail as are mjtei^aea to 
be sung; and, io such cases, this method Woul^ $irect 
the singers which stanzas they are to sitig, and which to 



tk^ ir^ is )^lwf^9 .iptf^ropted, and sometimes toCallj , destroyed. 
Tlie jiiciinsisteip<;y'ati[ 9uo)i persons is truly reprehensible « for they 
seem to posses^,, ^<^d,to act under ^he influence of that spirit of bi^ 
try, which in others they effect to condemn. Such persons raa^ 
faidj bexan^ifd with thqse.dospribiMl in the gf^^el, '* w^o, stralp at 
***>f«l^«Mjwallowa|Caiiii?V; ., '„.., 
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omit.* But it is needless to dwell upon tiie advantkge^ 
resulting from a practice, the utility of Which is gene« 
rally acknowledged^ and, perhaps, the only rett86ii' wh}^ 
it is not generally adopted, is because it intrenches t4x> 
^xpuch upon the time* It should, however^ be recollected^ 
that by the common method of parcelling out the lines, 
a greater portion of time is lost, without answering aqy 
,good purpose whatsoever. 

" • We shall now return to the niusic, or that* part of the 
duty which oiore immediately concerns the singers ; and 
we are properly led, in the first place, to consider the 
arrangement oJF the parts. In almost all places where 
'this duty is conducted by a company, they sing, or at- 
tempt to siiig,' in four parts, consisting of i bass, tenor, 
contra- tenor, and treble. In choral music,' where eVeiy 
part is, in its turn, at least, a principal, this disposition 
is v^ry proper ;'f biit in psalmody, where there is oftly 
one principal melody, to which all the other parts ought 
to be subservient, the parts should be arranged in a 
'dij$erent orcier. In psalm tunes the principal melody 
^houjd always predominate, because this h the' ^rt ill 
which the congregation must join; but in the'coromoh 



, * I( ha^ lately become faibiooable, in some places of worship, to 
Vcad two or tbree stanzas of a psalm, and to'ilog tli^ n!Sf. "f^df Ait 
practice tbere is no apparent reason f aoless it b'e that the reailer 
jpotsesses, aod wislies to display an antlpatlHy to tnnsic. ' ''- 

i In' psalthody^ bowever, it Is e? ident'tbiit (wo, or tbree ^nrts, 
are preferable to idar. But of this we ihalt speak diore M^ t«re- 
•fler. ^ , 
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pradtice this melody is appointed to the tepor, while the 
treble, as well as the contra-tenor, whicii m 'psalmody 
are only auxiliary parts^five frecjiiently prec^ominant ; andt 
hence tjie leading part, being obscured by the other 
parts^ rising above it> becoifies unintelligible to the people 
iRseneraL In order to remove the inconvleniencies which 
arise froqa this arrangement, we conceive it would beaor 
visable for ali the treble voices, together with t\ie princi- 
pal leaders, and the congregation at large, to join in the 
principal melody ; while the accompanying, or auxiliary 
parts, if any such be admitted, are sung by tenor voices 
only. It is necessaiy, at the same time, to appoint such ' 
a number of voices to the bass, as will render it suAici- 
ently powerful, and distinct, to be heard and understood 
by the congregation at large ; so that those whose Voic^ 
are adapted to that part, may be enabled to join in it^ 
instead of siiiging the principal me|od^ an octave below, 
as is too frequently the case. By this arrangement thi^ 
leading part and the bass would form the two extremes 
of the hwmony^ i^ud consequently both thqse parts would 
become intelligible to the hearers in general, who then 
might jioiii in either part, a^ best suited tbeif yoipes. 

Here, doubtless, it will be objected, thaft if all: the 
treble, and a great proportic»i olP the tenor voices* be 
un^ed in the same part, such tmion will generate a per- 
petual consecution of octaves. This we readily admit, 
and at the same time freely confess, that we are unable 
to pcitkt out an ^eelhMteiAedy, '«^M» <^ twigftg^liim 
at large wer^ precluded froni jbitting m tllJto dilty, yAixA 

as 
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would completely counteract the design of the instltntiohf 
as well as Vender nugatory all our attempts to improve 
the practice. But the effect of this arrangement is no 
other thaji what is always heard idi every' place of worship 
where the singing is general. Those of the congregation 
who join in this duty, consisting of men, Mromen, and 
children, do always unite the tenor and treble voices in * 
the same melody. The baitie thing takes place wer6 'the 
music is led by an organ, without any select company of' 
singers; for in this case, the principal melody is always 
pfayeid in the treble octave, while, perhaps, the greater 
part of the congregation are joining the same ndelody an 
octave lower.* Ilence it* appears, that this objection' 
applies, not merely to our arrangement, but to all con- 
gregations where the people, in general, join in* the duty 
of singing. Nor does this method introduce anyimpTo-» 
p'riety that did not exist before ; for it only prevents some 
of the treble voices from' joining in an tiuj^liary part, 
while the others are singing the principal melody; af 
practice that cftehtimes creates confcfsitmj and ne^'er* 
pfroduces a good'effett. Under thi^ head it may be t>b*-' 
served, that if khy intermediate part be ihtVodiieed, it • 
should be regularly carried on,, at least till the tune, is 
completed; for it is peculiarly disagreeable to hear a 
person br^ak out abruptly, with a few notes of an ex- 
traneous part, and to discontinue it^ almost immediately, 

■'.•'•■ • i ■ : . . ^^ . i " • ,. J 

. * The fane objection ap|i^es. In 1^^ .to the orf an lUel/; . for \he 
diapmnty uriopii^al, fi/teen|b,.and sorn^ othier ftops that are octaves 
to each otblfer, are commo'niy used togetlier( yet their united effect 
seldom offends a musical ear. , 



IQ theBame ttbrii^ ziemiiner; Evfiry tiling oftbis kmd 
therefore, should"&!! ccn^fully ttvoided. > >» 

As wewimld not pas6 over.iuinotioed;9ny..9frQttm8tan5:;a 
that is connected with thi« :4uty, ,we sjial.] ju&t inentio;ip^ 
the method of pitching the tunes. , In. those jiplaces .where 
there is an organ, the tnne is given out by the organist ; 
the most advantageous method 'of doiiitg whtoh,Vha».been 
alreaiJjr poiritfed out. Where there U InMk oVgain; iMe^une 
ought hot to he left to the acdderital pitch of the Itftder's* 
voiced but a pitch-pipe, or turiing forft, shbuld be- used^i 
and the sound' talven from it ; taking -care/ however,- tor 
give the tone as softly as p66sible. .' In some |lla(%8j the 
soiind is not ortly given by a prpej' but the' fiill ^cbbrd of . 
the key is Vepeatecl aloud by theWi^lfe cd^A»pftiiy, with a 
formality that i^s \>ery disagiTeeaWe.' 'In other 'ploxses^) 
wtien the s:oun<l is giveii By a p!p^,it is combttnteatedi 
by the singers, from' one -foateirflter i» »ucc€tesjiomi' so; 
that by the time it has made' its rotation 'fouttd thepeiiri* 
it has oftentimes cbhstd'eribly Varied iyom'thfe«ngindb 
sound ; when this is th^ case^ ft is' not mily disagrteajbj^ 
but destructive of the endi Soo^&ies this b^^tBeto^'i% 
deferred till the very- la^t niosltitiir '^ that .>whth i^ 
psalm ought to begVn, thid fo^ritiarprtfpavation renaiav 4or 
be goile through, fllnd,'Opefatitigas«ft kind of dia^ppoiatr. 
ment, it never fails to pr<jdilce.a %ttd' efl^wt ThenejCftA 
Be no tiecessity for all this pi^pai^Setlbni the souiidbf thei 
pipe ippeartf qultte stiffi^ent,t«i*'if'it beisfpeatedbjr 
any of the Voic^esj-it iBfh^M'be iti a ione'ltlMpiB mmr^f, 
Audible to the eohg'reg^tioij'itlargej' • i • li * . yl- 
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maoy congreg«tioti3, hewever, are very defective in thV 
particular. That to which we here priacipally allude, is 
not the a bsolut e^ but the relative time^ ^v that propor^o^ 
which theseveral notes oug^ht to bear to each other. A 
strict attention to this is absolutely necessary ; for if the 
time be iv^leo^d, 4Jie voices will. very. va{re\y move to- 
gether, la insoaiy jilacei, «ame oue of the fading «iugers 
is appointed to beat the tim^ or to exhibit some visible 
mark of its division ; but this is certainly unnecessary ; 
-for if the |>ritieifnl singefs aocBftom^ IbenveUras to fiing 
Btrktly in ^ttue* tte oongtega^oa <st large^ l^itb <a ^epfl»r 
degree t»f sfttientkiR, may soon -acquire u. halltot •eq vaHy 
correct ; aind witlftmt ettdir^ttflntko, thte act of beMsof 
the time win be^iltogtfUier wdtesk 

With resp^. to tt^ a^^H^lo^' timo, or tha^ ^<$rt«^ ^f 
speed in whieh the tiwe is ciHrrkd om aod by which t}ie 
relative time is regulated , theirs a^e varjiovs opinions.. It 
may he observed9 thait iath^ eedy part of ih^ last cen« 
^ary» the affect of the xousiiCv in almost every worshipping 
as«eaihly> was much iq^red.by skigixi^ too.sbvv:^ evei^y 
note hmngcicteniiedtaadis^eeable and tedious Jeagtb*^ 
This practice wits £sr a €i>i^4eraj4e time the subject of 
coenplaMity and wa» justly <a^&tfred h^ ^mauy ^pious anf) 
jMbeieos ^ieraoie« In ai4er •to -mvc^ 4ihis ^^eosure^ the 
singers of the present day seem to hc^e fallen into the 
contrary extreme, and by running over their notes with 
too mucb ts|>ldity equally i«^nite the effeoti It U tiU^e- 
fore evident, fliat a nKjfianh r^edf 4^ey w^ttt^i^ gfene^ 
pi, be mudht betted ^«iii«Mifer>it«H!«i« ; it^i^ hiMUfCvefer^ 
be vety prtyper to vary iihe teXk dt tiili^ <lcefdvdi)!if 1» th» 
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saibject, and" tendency of the wcrds. But, after all that 
can be said, tfhis paYt df the' business must be kftito ^ 
discretion of those who have the manageoient of it. 

There is one circumstance, however, which we must 
not neglect to m'ention. It is a constant practise in^many 
congregations, to make a kind' of pause at the end' of 
•every line, either 'by protracting the last n'ote beyond its 
Mmited'time, or by making a short rfest between the-!!iies. 
Iffende tile regul^ar measure is broken, — ^the setise of the 
words is frequently disjoined, — ^and' the people left at an 
uncertainty when the succeeding line is to commence- 
This practice should be abolishcxi, except in those cases 
where the wordii reqoiire a pause; and when any rest is- 
introdttced', the measuse of it shonld be strictly observed. 

The effect which the duty of singing in religious 
worship ought to produce, is oftentimes injured by an 
improper extension of the voice. When a person ' exerts 
his utmost strengtR in singing, his voice unavoidably 
becomes harsh and disagreeable, and' very frequently un- 
manageable and' out of tune. A mean strength of voice, 
between the soft and the loud, should be generally ob- 
served by all who attempt to sing. This degree of 
strength, in our music books, is commonly denoted by 
the technical term Mezzo Foce, or half voice ; and a 
person who does not, in general, observe this direction, 
can never properly increase, or diminish, the strength of 
his voice when the subject requires such a variatiim. In 
many of our modern psalm tunes, we meet with changes 
from 9dfttol<md, and vice versuy. which are denoted by 
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th^;terms Piano and Forte* These changes too frequently 
and injudiciously .introduced, have brou^hjt witK them a 
long trai n of, improprieties, ivbich do not fail to render 
our church music mean and contemptible. 

When these variations of strt?ngth ,are introduced, they 
seem to arise merely from the whim, or caprice of the; 
composer; upon his judgment, however, the performers, 
in^general, appear to place an implicit confidepce; for 
his directions are commonly followed, without attending 
to the effect that they frequently produce. The consi* 
deration of this particular case, so far as it relates to the 
composer, must, for the present, be deferred ; but. as the 
.regulation of these variations, in psalmody, depends 
chiefly upon the performers, we shall hei:e add a fe^v, re* 
marks upon the subject, as it relates to them. 

In many of the modem psalm tunes, the third lin^ i& 
marked to be sung soji, to which the fourth is made to 
form a direct contrast; but why the third, line of a4sian:?a 
should be sjing S9ft,. rather than t^ie first, ^ccoqd, or 
fourth, seems difficult to assigp a reason.; Indeed. it fre- 
quently happens^ that the third line of a stanza may with 
•propriety be sung soft ; but ii; is very probable that in the 
i^ext, or some sucq^^ding stanza, th/e case will be quite 
the reverse. 'Therefqre. the constant application of the 
term$ pipno and /o^te to any particular part of a tune, 
except accidi^ntaHy, mu^t be improper, and is often- 
times productive pf effects bordering upon ab^urdity.^ 



* As an etample of. thifrkind^ wc ha^e selected two stafizas fr^ia 
Dr. Watts's Yenoo of Psalai I48ili. 



fl^4.<]f.a |lia\mt:iMr l^mQ^tbe p<Mrtwwfili|ri. lilnn ig th ] of 
voice wiA vfhkiLtmw «im» fkfmlA h^-m^t^xm§ fndi 
pippriety:;be.]Kitiilfid i^iil^ ft04'iDi«*k64 by tie c ow i f M ne r^ 
b«^wbea ^ey.aodtbe «9i»« iiwe 14' to W wtpfitti d to 
difier^li ^ntuas^ (his jPffguJa^ioii BM|§t b0 lisft to dw 
jadgment.of the perfonnqr; or^ .i|M^i»»tfc.of 4itooliQ« 
be at all necessary, it ought to be pr^md toi tl^ wtwJi# 
and not to the music. 

. In some, t^iief, the last, tw^ U^es ^ato fi»it enl^ foA^ 
and then repeated aloud ; in y^^i^ ea8ei:4<H«N» 4(^0iM a£ 
improimet]^ ia uqavoidalaile ;, ft(« the same nrerd^ ireti «e9eA 
1^ ap^icahle t/^two extreqaef^ of the ^9*te^ SotnHJmm^ 
dso a line* oir.a-cpaxt of a.tutie,. is f^^paioAtod to betaung^ 
bf the' wome&itaad ehiUiraB, who ane afterwaydHtieiui^di 



STAOTAIV. 

' ' ' . •.'*■' 

AwAK»9. ye t^Bineils,. »■# his fame ^ . 

In soandt of dreadful praiie declare | / . 
And the «weet whiiper of bh name, 

fill eT'ry f enUer breese of air; • j ' ^-''1 

IfnfkMa Hs tart donrinfonii^, ' »'..'• 

.liMLatto:Gttflt«KtiniBM^b«lltoiNi^' '' •• 
I<MidasUidiiipMiea.9li«wtiM)praiia,^ , '< ,..'; .*- 



And 8oqnd it lofty as JiU fJ^pi)^*, 



?;! 



•■Ll 



fti lil»ini <if ttoett&iriar, thfe thfrd m^^ fodra line! mhy if ii(^* 
propnelsrteflH^fldAtf livt'U iIdb^ lfa«M or4h<»-atherstaiisa iii^' 



bjr «lie vt'Me.coiigv^tloiii' W%«n thfe part fitk «ndtted 
to the wotten'kittot repeatied by tbe whote, the ^ebt>le^t 
Ifttge ^ve-ceofiiied to ii part of the words fftiift the senise 
the^<p»e, with' r^peet to tfa«iiH is inconrplete ; afe^d' when 
the faoMeitt not thus interrupted, the oiilj dTei^t of ifie 
}w4ctiteitif it'prod'U^e &tiy^£^ at all, is to draW th^ 
ijOlHttidti fmihfth^s dubjectof the words; and to attadi it 
sierttytnlth^^omid. ^ ' • ' 

Here we cannot fail to remark, that the very persons 
wAo$ 0.4^ yeara siik^e, were constiintly exdaiming agaitist 
flintiphonJil ftifgmg;i'as in!iptoper, 'br even uhkwiHiV; ai-e 
ilOW'Ailleii4hto«'f»ractiee that involves in it allt}«6 iin- 
pMpiilbtiesr of thartr mcfde of singing, With vriy'ftw, if 
HHyfiof'iiUr^Udva'iitages. A^tit^honaV, or jespk^nsive sitig- 
]fagv<un^<^ PY<>P^^ regulations^ may be admitted with' 
propriety, and produce a very good effect ; but responsive 
singing can never be strictly proper, unless the words be 
particularly adapted to that purpose; therefore the 
modem application'©^ this mode of fitihgjng, must fail 
in its effect,' especially When the sen^e pf eacjh responsive 
part is incomplete. ,„ ...... ,^ . i 

' Correct pronunciation,''art]culation, and expression, in 
a particular manner dei^and, tjite ^at^i^op €\f singers in 
general, and <^iight not, byaaymtads^iflrbe overlooked 
by the psalmodist. Tlie'<(»nsideVatioo of th^ particu* 
lars, which indeed maj^ '^11 be itid'cidecit in the general 
t^pxi expr^8ioA». y^ill. neqes9arily expand our trepnurks iii 
a,$pasi<}^able d^p^;, we sh^l thevefore pass tbem over 
for the present, and appropiiat^ -a 'Subsequent section 
entirely to the elucidation of these sulyects. 



yp^y .^^g?^Pfi^^i^tkat Ji(iijfi)e%oeat)jr:(fin>diified !by inv. 
proper ^riq^tiopp. :j]\ivkQb of the iiii|»i:9!p|iet|ri that jari8e»» 
froin th^. 80iuqe^ eMif^b0s ^ the oqmipmf^^ pf to th^ 
person who selects the music; but therQ;a^0:l|Mii^ c«mr 
wherein such impropriety might easily be avoided by the 
pcf4»^tiber» if he trbuTd ^jfcercise « propei* degiiee of ftttcJh- 
tioD< ' ^Whteft t part ^ a'Hntf w s<it to be repeated, theite^ 
is DO ni^cessify to talce th^ woi^s ali^sfyi in th^ s&ifie part' 
of the line. If the first ^#6 Of 'three Syllables are^HM ti>^ 
be repeated, and such a TefHietilioft ^bf ^e #brds be im^ 
proper, the tune mky be carried ob 'to the. fourth, 'fiMi^I 
or sixth syllfeWe, or aritif rther^etitidii can be ntadJe* 
with propriety. fri'^iSime' cas^ a f)6te inay be divided' 
into two; or, on the ctfiitrai^y twoj >r more notes miy b<t' 
united together; do that d syHable more, or kss;^ Itf^^|r^ 
enter into the repeated part, when the sense of the woMi^ 
requires such an alteration. No* certain ruks caif be 
given, itt this ease, but sueh-as are liable to a varifet^"^ 
exceptions;^ it may^ ho^ev^i^, be observed, that a iidfSf^ 
ought never t6 be divided^ and a partbf itonly repel)!t^T 
indeed sucb an imprbpiiety can iieve^ be^heccsisaffi^i "^i^ 
thought is often jtdmittcd.^ lii ^cfnerai;*TeiJeBtibMP 
' , ■ ; .' S r.t ; '.".;•. •r^v'^• I. ' i.v . >\V':<u\\ wi if lo 

■t In ^wt r^taUN^Ii u^trit1i<r«oid|lo9irK>H of iMMttf Um^ U Aiif'%^' 

• 
f That the fenermlity of performers fall into improprietiet of thii 
kin^, i»mnot iiii^cb be wonder^ ^U.^ben w«.9ce,^,i|a|^c;i|^od«ia 
eallectloDa of.^salm^tiiDes, •imi^r absorditici jfJ^^lMftM^ 
petuated, iinder Ihie moclToo of naqssi, ?**^*^*[^.*'''f|'l^ji}*ir**ffi^ 
besn proititvled to sich a parpose. 
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ooght to ht «Mbsg6d<86 «i6't» irenA^ the moit ^tt4>tiatical 
wonis A^ ao^ooki^kv^ts^ and te H^v^tme^bef^tce and 
oMrgy oftte taDgnBge. When this effect Cttnnot be 
pvodttced) r cp ct i t iw» ' becoone mjurietis, end ought not 
lK>'toi«lndttcied. 

. Qiie ,thiog moce fnllf ;^taralfy uodctr oar.iiQtieas 
Vjj^fplp, aljthough it ff^rv^ ^o^ i^rt pf the dufy itself^ is 
io^atelycoanected within. vThisjii. the sitoation^ and 
f^t^de of the $i;Dger8^ . jPppbl^U^. this may be qon6idered» 
1)y itoQ^ persons ^^ teaflj(«, m$ aninHgnUicaxit article ; but 
gesJkapa i^ypowiy be mgdeito appear, that more depends 
iifpi^ it.tlian is g^nei^)ly,ii^^i|Ded. In many places of 
^oit|)up, tji^ leading. Aii^^s.ai^e. situated near the middie 
o^th^ building, awi.arraiiged round a table^ with their 
f%^. towfo'ds the qent^ri and consequently tbe direction 
of(.th«ir Toijces convefging to a pomt within the pew* 
l^hi%! ^M^r^Qgement is not only disadvan^geons» but in. 
sf^eifespects ridiculous; and weite it not soxommona 
ifp^uld ^ot; fail to produce some ludicrous sensations.*; 
T^jl^pding singernt uqdoubted^i ooght t» be situated, 
mn^ p^ es^treini,^ of the ^uilding^. and.i^rra^ged in such 
iMTOiy.a^^^;tWftg*^fl^*»<^« cpngmgation, or as^nuch. 
of it as possible, within their view ; to do this, they 
•b#uUl(£i)rQib«n an^iof a.4:iircl(e» or three «des af • poly^ 
gan^'^Mo wat^ nearly eokicides^th that of tbe plaee/* 
Six voices in this situation, Would pt'oduc^' an efiiect'' 

"*^ttdmb We se^n a compafly 6f (tarireAimeb," libll<lcie^ M6h 
ri4f;iJhVV(i^!f!etk^iiis tVdr tfaankslfdhar^esser tlfj^ Uitnt^itd, 
wUk'tlpfWat a lott for a tompailion.' 



1 



vx^npr t9ffe»to^ tein,?q^«) ypic«9,f^tt^t^ i|i,^^^f^i)^«f, 
Sbwe described. ,, ,;,. ; ,. .,.,^, ..'., ;.,,',.,.., ; , .; , , ,j,,^, 

It 18 now iiecdme a general* custom fe/ tHe leifcainj^'*' 
singers to stand during'THe time of their p^rfertsiSilice,' 
wliile, -inmany places of worship, the ' congregitiini^ it' 
large indulgie themselves upon their seats. tV^fe do'tiot 
j^resume to say'that there is any thing criminal 'is sitting', 
hut still it carries with it such an appearance of irr^y^t- 
ence as ought not to he encouraged. All those who 
actually sing, most undoubtedly ought to stand, not 
ortly for the sake of decency; hut for various other 
seaifoiis^. {t is well Jcnawn to those, j^^lm practice singings 
that a person has a much greater command of his-vdifiev 
and can use it to a tcSHty gi-ieafer • SdVantttge, ' when he 'is 
standing than when he is sitting; in that attitude also 
the yoic^ o;teeting,.with leeis obstruction frpiyi the pew^,, 
and odiei'suyneundiiig objeotsy is: more freely convejre/dl 
to the di*tAbt'{«rts' of the pldcfe, ' ' : - ' 

~ Froni'the'jpreceding' considieratidns it appeals, that the 
following regulation may be adopted with propriety. 
That the leading nngers be placed, as before described^ 
80 as to see, and be seen by as many of the congregation 
as possible, — ^that not only these, but every person wha 
attempts to sing with an audible voice, do it in a stand* 
ing posture, and direct themselves, as far as convenience 
will permit, towards the principal singers,— while those 
who do not join vocally may continue to keep their seats; 
dthongih it would appear more decent^ and becoDlDg if 

H a 
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the Whole t¥^rb ^0 Ittkucl.'* If th7s {Slaii' were ad8{>ted, tK^ 
leading singers would be much better heard, and under- 
s^po^,— ythe voices of the whole would be more freely 
e:KP&aded through the place^i— and the general effect 
ipreatljr increased. At the same time, IT any persoa 
through inattention^ or otiierwise, continued to sing in an. 
improper manner, he would be more easily discovered^ 
and QOBsequently his errors might be pointed out and 
rectifi^. 



* In a small tract lately pub1Uhe3,the writer iindertakefl to recon^ 
Sidnd ^*tbe practice of iftttit|^ while 8hi|;iBg the praises of God Id 
«.«p«bUcwor8Mp«" 

, Th* aff«a»0iit8 ad d uced io SQpport of tbis poti^ioa^ are toa fuiile 
tp v^erit notice ; we sball howeyer jost mention ope or two of tbem. 
Itisalledged that '^sitting is the most natural and easy posture." 
From this we may infer that ihe writer is no gtngtty for otherwise he 
wooli ba^ii known that stand iof U^9kng; is a aiar* aafatfil asd pleas* 
•at postare than sitting.-'Ue ^so say % ihat ** fii^gAt^ a ;(lgp,o^.a. 
** priYileged state.'* To this we may reply, tliat if tfida^encs ta 
in^Wewscan be considered as^a privilef e,, this asiertioi^^j^ t^cf yd- 
mitted. Bot this is not the priYilese of a dhdstiaQ. 

.' ''•• r ■: .... .../.;;.•'../..';-- 
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SECTION V. 



OF MU8ICJL PRONUNCIATION, ARTICULATION^ AND 
EXPRESSION. 

Musical expres^on istbem^Jaod of <;o^v^yi^g the 
subject and (kngnof a. piece ^ malic* to the mni of 
the hearer. Or, as Mf* Aviw>n defines it,* ".it i» t^ 
" strong and powerfal «ppliCati<H» ^ tAr and harwtmff t» 
the intcmM.sttbject.'* Bitpressifia in mtmic, ao far attt 
relates to the perfonnery mvj be ooinparedi4o ddiviorjr in 
oratory; ami, whclii tt is appHed to .vHaoa^ nmsic* iMust 
iii^nde, or pM»«app9sa a kbovt ledge (Of mgtienAB^tab, aod. 
correct pronunciation^ ' ' • - ,,>. -> . ,m •. 

<By «ttetidi«f to the mmaBisR m. winck mn^iog: .is per- 
frvmed) in tnauy t^ oar wershippMig Saasembliciyiwe liiall 
fiad)' tlwt, tmt onlfi dcprisssBM^ni' the. proper i tensataf 
tBe» Jw a( iiI , bat articnlatiDii^' 4Dd corteci- pvoBmiciiftion^ 
ate ebhertotalfy ndgVeetody ^ hot pmperlji nuder^tedi^ 
biH'dieiboQiv sf..iaitnictiob tia* )uiv6iconMl mnHtjmt^ 



hi 



':^'iU^ ftitfiitoirirsif)jMM0i^''pit«4lu 'J'!':' f ' 
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notice, we do not find any particular illustration of tbit 
subject ; nor is it ever mentioned but in a general and 
cursory way. It tberefore appears necessary to be tbe 
more explicit in our observations upon it. 

We sball, in the first place, make some remarks upon 
musical pronunciatidn, as bdng ttie ^rst step towards 
* expression ; and it will be necessary to enter somewhat 
largely into this part of the subject, not only because it 
is so much neglected, but because it is, perhaps, the 
only part that will be attended to by the generality of 
smgers. 

Those who wish to acquire a tolerable degree of per- 
fection in musical pronunciation, itiould carefnlly attend 
to correct, and good speakers ; and ba^ng thereby atv 
tluned a coi'rect mode of speaking, they should endeavour 
to apply the same kind of pronunciation in singing; 
This general tule, however, will prove insufficient ; f<>r» 
strange ias it n^ay appear, it is a certain fact, that many 
petBons who speak, and read, correcisly^ offenlinies fall 
into, the ^greate8t: improprieties <^ pfOQBneiation, w^a 
they apply the same words to music* 

- In arder to prefeiibany miscottcepiion, juid^.to set flie 
matter in.as clear a light as possible, > we shall point oat^ 
some of those improprieties which frequently, oebur ^a^^ 
mobgtt psalm singers in .general ; 'and; as we , ^i«eeed» 
shall lay • down some particular < rales for tbeiridirediim. 
Mete let it be uaderstood, that we do n6t minn to ootiine 
our remarks merdy to those who conduct the singing, 
but to apply tbea tOitfap>cffignefirf»pQS lut lai«;ej at least 



la ftU those wb» ttttemfil lb joift 'kittiis brtificfa^ rdfgioQt 
worship* - 

Thi^re m «o defect of pr«»Attiioiati«a more eeitiiM% 
than that of giTing aa improper sound to.tb^ vow^da. 
Very frequently the sound of one vowel is substituted 
for another,-'-some persons ^et itito a hMt of sounding 
ail the vowels «like,<— otben, perhaps, begin l!he sound 
properly, but, unless the note be a very short one, th«ff 
change the sound of the vowel beHtyre the ttme of the 
note is expired, so that, upoti the i^me note, "we often- 
times hear the sound of two vowels successivdy. This 
impropriety of pronuncidtion beeotnes nudi fiioife obsei^ 
vable in divisioiia. When the ktutad^of a vii»we4<is reported 
in the successive notes of a division, ^ fw^ttfenfly •under- 
goes several v«riiitidnS^-'4otn«1&nSfte *4t h sMiMehl- "iMt 
sbnre consonacft prefixifd, 'sMidtMH ibore ffMfttenliy wWh 
the>'aispiration. Indeed, amotfgst colnMOft shig^to, we 
seldom hear a xlivison, even of three or f<Mir ikM^, wMfe- 
out the aspiration^ being pr(sfl)ted to ea^h^ 'So Ihift: it f^ 
sembles laughing rather- than tlitafg^g. SMve^U^S ^Stf 
the aspiration is introduced upon a single note, by mak- 
ing a kipd of beat in the iniddle of it ; this is more 
comn^only done when one note succeeds another in ynison^ 
or ascending.* All these improprieties should be guairded 

• !nie 4mpropri«Ke9 whlcft i<ia«e Hin^m iftfrod^ee Mtio rrtlf^ioM 
wotirtrip, by ftdhietiDs to tlieir acinnttomed tnodn a(M \ikfMk ot 
proDunciatioD, ttttd only to be polnleA tftft, to be H^fStfq*''^^* ^^ 
cl'edibfe as'it may appear, in the plain notHtif tb« Ofd lOM 1jbalih» 
we have ikAi^y thncs beattf the* im line pfonottlited Iftetldly a» 
fallows: • : - • •'• -•>'•"• ' ' •»•. ■) 
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tgaiQsts arery ypwel should ba?9 4pe eAm^ spund wUcb 
would be given to it io speaking, according to the best 
modes of pronunciation ; and the sound of every syllable 
should vemlBtin whc^eand entire, uponevery note to which 
it is applied. 

In psalm tunes long divisions are unnecessary and im» 
proper ; bat slurs of two,, and divisions of three or four 
notes, are almost unavoidable* In the successive notes 
of these, the sound of the vowel should be repeated with-* 
out the aspiration ; and while the voctU sound of each 
succeeding note is distinctly marked, the literal sound of 
the vowel should, if possible, remain entire and undi-. 
tided. This, perhaps, is a degree of perfection which 
very few common singers acquire ; b^ they should en« 
deayour to approach j^ near to it as possible, and by 
carrying the^jsound of the vowel only, from note to note> 
to render the divisions smooth, and agrjeeable to the ear* 
And it may be farth^ observed, that the aspiration 
should never be used in singing, except in those casei^. 
where it is admitted in speaking. ^ 

There are some persons, who, in singing, draw the 
termination of one word into the beginning of the next ; 
tliis indeed ip^y more properly be considered as a defect 



<' A4ial\ pe-fae-ple that oq a-bearth do*lio 4we.JlieU."^ And ttoe, 
BimilaTi a^srdities frequently eccar in our worshipfiiDg aMemblip», 
every attentive observer must admit , , , 

Jb inproprii;ties.pMhU kind mor^ .c^mfnoply take place in d&vi* 
siont, we bave,|;iven an e^tanple^ or tvfo, pf that kind,^itb tb^a 
proper and improper pronunciation to each,— Fif . 1. 



' in 'artii^ttlatiotoy but when the next tttceeeding wdrd 
begins with a rowel, it affects the prominciation, and 
oftentimes it appears as if sach vo^el had a cnntonant 
prefiited. Others ct^ntract a habit stil) morte disagree* 
able, and actually prefix the sonnd of some particular 
consonant to every word that begins with a vowel.* This 
mode of pronunciation's very offensive to a hearer; at 
the same time, many of the persons who' practise it, seem 
to be insensible of their error, and consequently «re not 
easily convinced of its impropriety. 

Many of the errors which occur in musical pronuncia- 
tiim, arise from ^ die sources above mentioned. There* 
are^ however,, a few particular caaes which ought to be 
attended to, and which, because they are frtquenfly^' 
o^llected, we 4m11 endeavour to peiat out. ■ ■ ■- 

It has been given as a rule, that the letter y, at the 
endiof a word, should be soohded like e, Thie rule is 
pretty generally Irae^vn and adopted ; hot it is sometinies 
misapplied ; for all monosyllable«,t and words 'accented 
on the last syllstble, are exceptions to it. it should* 
therefore be observed, that when the accent falls, upon - 
the y, it should retain its own proper sound; but in all 
other cases' it should be sounded like e. 



* When a word begins wUh a vowel, some persons prefix the soaod 
of 7, oT't; bnttbe sounds of ii, or ^; are okore frequently used, al-' 
<hoa;^b tbey are still more disagreeable W tbe^bcsstn 

f When the pronoun n^, occurs twice in the same sentence, it may 
not be Improper ilo|ironoubce. it the second tinfielike nUt htit this' Is 
not absolutely ace«8Mjy.' 



4,Uke t))^^|^|»il^4'^Ttl4«,rtt}e is very Proper in some caseft,, 
hiU it ht^'.ilB,oxf^tioi^.,£or wl^en thenexl; following, 
vprd b^na with, a vowel, the ^ should retain its proper 

Once n)ore we would observe, that when a word ends 
in le^ ajft humble, trouble, i&c. ; and also in all passive 
participles, derived from verbs ending, in le, as humbled, 
troubled, &c. ; the sourvd of the e should be dropt, and 
the word pronounced without it, as humbl', humbl'd, 
' i^^ Timih teffectedibyi raim^^ tlie ii]^.of tke ton^iie^ to 
ik»iM>f ojr.the TQoath \)gS9re thf^flouodbccimfiiaMe^ and. 
faeepi119.it ia that poaiiiaD as>ioDg«8|tkeSQBQd co»tiilu,fii^. 
Tfaei^^arevei^.few ^raoDa im out>.mwMtpp\»g aniniib*- 
lies, who propesly oMo4 ^ tiaa ndeinainginf ^iMniitgfa 
they always^ perhaps imperceptibly, adopt it in speaking. 
• • ■ » . . J '. • .• ' - 1... 1 

Mare BMigtht be 'said ;aa..tb«i. ]^tl;ofi tbe. sut^eet, hut 
tkct: pneoediBg!. oemarfca, ifl dhlor^ aitaMied; lo, will: be 
soffioKnt.tQ reraoYfl vama^ of thoAfi^ impropnetiea of pro* 
minoiatiofi^ with wihiGb.«Afii&;Qf «iir modoro ptailnodists. 
are>«haBg«ible. '^r. 

A singer that haa acfjuired a^ mode of pri^manciation 
tolerably correct, will seldom be very deficient in articu- 
li^tion ; but && improprieties in this case, as well as in 
proni^nciatioq," ,aom^mc»^.;C>i?c^rv we ahaJL.d^rpp a. few- 
hints upon this. baanck.ol '6]i|»re89io&.-i 1 

Artiq^j^ti^n.QOA^uis^ opt meirely ioi ^viqg each ^yUaJirie 
it9 proper sound, but requires that while every word; j» . 
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diftiactly pronoanced, so as to be perfectly mderstoocly 
it may not "diminish the musical effect. Singers in gen€* 
ral^ frequently deviate on one side, or the other; and 
rither by attending to the aovndy^ to the negiect of the 
wisrds, or ike contrary, render the articulation iiidtstaiHst,i 
or the music unpleasant. 

Some, by attending only to the sound, fait into ^ 
slovenly manner of speaking the words, or rather of not 
speaking them at all ; but l>y drawing the end of one^ 
note into the beginning of the next, render both the 
words and the music indistinct, and unintdligible. 

Others, by endeavouring to avoid this disagreeable 
mode of singing, fall into the opposite extreme* pro- 
nouncing every syllable in a manner so harsh, and un« 
couth, as destroys, in a great degree^ the effect of the 
music. This last i^nentione^ practice^ among modern 
mu^cians, iSf not improperly* though rather indtli* 
cately, termed m<mthing. 

The true, and proper mode of articulation, lies be- 
tween these two extremes; both of whidt a wget shoiQiUl 
be careful to ttroid. Tiie words sjwuid not be pro« 
nounced abruptly, but the sound of every syllable ishoutd* 
begin, and end, with that of the note to wbicb it is set. 
In general, care should be taken to express the .f^or^ls 
distinctly, and smoothly ; so as, on the one hand, to be 
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perfectly uaderstood, and on the other^ so as not' to in-' 
jure thfe musical tone of the voice,* 

. Although expression, generally considered, inlcLadcs 
proaoaciation, atid ardculatioo, as before observed,. yet 
it comprehends something more; and in it». strict. and. 
proper sense, may be said to be an energetic display of 
those passions, ai^d affections, which jbhe united effectai of 
the. i^orda, and the music, are calculated ,to inspire. 
Here the general design of the words must be constantly 
a:ttended to, and the particular emphasis of every sentence 
strictly observed ; a proper degree of force f must be 
given to all emphatical words ; while those that are merely 
expletive, should be more gently touched, so, indeed, 
as to answer their proper design ; but never to appear as 
a jprominent part of the sentence. 

All accented syllables ought to corr^pbnd with the 
accent of ^he music ; and more particularly ought they 
to do so, when tfae^ are in any degree emphatical. This 



'*^Many modera performert of secular musif, bave adopted, a 
method of $U3ing from note to note, and connecting the Intervals by 
an stReeCed introdactioii of unmeaning chromatic passages. Hence 
that eoecgy and digml^ of ejipoessiofl,: which oaght to charact«riae 
ev«ry species of music, is de|;eneratfd into the contemptible effemj- 
nacy of an eunuch's yell. 

We hope this fashionable folly will neVer find its way into religihus 
woiiihip. 

f By force here, we do not undentand strength of voice merely ; 
but a jost and powerful expression of those affcctionsi which the 
sentiment is intended to co||ivey. ' 
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coincidence of the accents depends chiefly upon the 
coiQposer ; but when the satne m,usic is sung .to different 
words, inaccuracies, in this respect, are frequently unar 
voidable ; the bad effect of which, however, may in some 
degree be removed by a judicious performer. When the 
musical accent coincides with an unaccented syllable, ijt 
should be rendered obscure in the performance ; and, oa 
the contrary, it should be particularly marked, when it 
falls upon an accented, or emphatical part of a sentence. 

The effect of musical expression is similar to that of 
speaking; and ** it will naturally occur to the reader," 
as Mr. AvisoN observes,* " how commanding the power 
** of expi;ession may be found, from a different manner 
" of reading the same author ; especially in poetry, where 
** a just and spirited emphasis is so highly essential to 
** point out those interesting strokes, which are more p^ 
** culiarly designed to delight the invagination and affect 
" the heart. But liow short of this design, is the best 
** wrote poem, whether we hear it rehearsed with wild 
** and vehement accents, or repeated in a cold and life* 
** less m<mot<me f In either of these cases, our disgust, 
'** or weariness of attention, will be found in proportion 
** to the beauties of the author thus abused. And just 
** thus it fares with an injudicious performance of a fine 
** musical composition." 

Hence we may conclude, that the proper eflect of^ez* 



* EiMiy on musical expression, pace IM. 
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pressioxij in vocal music, can only be produced by a 
strict attention to the sense and design of the words,— 
that, in order to perform this part of religious worship 
wiA propriety, the force and power of the subject must 
be felt, as well as understood ,>— and, consequently, that 
tiie melody of the voice will fail in its effect, if it be 
not accompanied with the melody of the heart* 



ON T^E C^aMPOSITIOX, ^r. 
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SECTION VI. 



ON THE couronmoN oipfsalm rtwj?5L ' '* 

Whateteb degree of imprbv^ment may be madle in the 
general practice of singing, tfte |)erfonnance' df Ity ^ a 
religious duty, must fail of its proper effect, unless an 
entire reformation take place with respect to the music 
that is introduced into our religious assemblies.' That 
solemnity of stile which ought to characterise all church 
music, seems to be bdnUhed from divine worship, and 
its place occupied by a puerile and unmeaning levity, 
which. not only disgusts the rational hearer, but exposes 
the dnty to a certain degree of contempt. 

If we examine many of our modern collections of 
psalm tunes, very few will be found that are properly* 
adapted io the purposes of divine worship. Here and 
there we meet with an old, and respectable tune, but we 
frequently find both the melody and the harmony so de- 
faced by, what are called^ modern improvements, that 
the eiFect of the original composition is^ in a great meap 

' I 3 ' 
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•ure^ destroyed. This practice of modernizing old 
tunes, not only discovers a defect of judgment, but ex- 
hibits an appearance of wilful misrepresentattcm ; for 
these modemizers, while they obtrude upon the public, 
their own crude ideas, seldom fail to sanction the altera- 
tion with the name of the original composer.* 

There is another class of tunes, to be found in the 
same collections, whose origin bears a more recent date. 
Here we frequently meet with false, and undigested 
hannony, and with metqdies so light and trifling, that 
tiiey ought never to be applied to the sacred purposes of 
dbvotion, Mdodii^s are oftentimes introduced, that s^m 
to be made m^ of s,crap8, and pieces selected from other 
compositions, and injudiciously connected together, so 
that it is difficult to discover even the appearance of de- 
tigD. Such tunes, like the daw in borrowed feathers, 
must always appear contemptible, and are not o^ly in- 
q^Mupatible with the solemnity of religious worship, but 
are totally unfit for any pnrpo9e whatsoever. 

Sometimes also, popular song tunes, and ballad airs, 
are applied to words of the most solemn kind, and ad- 
qiitted into the worship of God. We readily admit that 
tao^MUiay ]()e applied to sacred purposes with a good 
efie^t, which hare been originally set to some of the more 



* Many tricks of this kind have been played with the old 100th 
pialm tune; but neither the melody nor the harmony haye been im- 
fMt^,' The lOlth psalm tnne also, wbote origin is ascribed to 
HmMf hat aodergoae maoy alteratiom to its diiadvaotace. 
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serioni kind of songs. Bat when any thing of this kind 
it attempted, two things should he duly considered ;-«• 
first, that the style of those tunes be consistent with the 
solemnity of divine worship ;— -and ^secondly, that the 
songs from which such tunes are taken, hate never been 
in common. Or vulgar use; To these particalars very 
little attention has been paid ; on the contraty, -some of 
the most frivolous, as well as some of the most popular 
airs, have been admitted into religious worship ; and the 
consequence is, that whenever any such tune is sung, the 
idea of the original words seldom fails to associate with 

This application, or rather misapplication, of song 
tunes to sacred purposes, is to be met with in ' almost all 
the worshipping assemblies of the Methbdists. The 
practice, we believe, originated with Mr. Whitfield, 
undoubtedly with a good intention, but he wais mistaken 
in the effect ; and there is reason to think that much of 
the contemptuous treatment which he himself, as well as 
many of his followers, frequently met vrith, was owing 
to the apparent levity with which their religious duties 
were conducted. The novelty, however of this species 
of music, or, at least, of its use in religious worship, and 
perhaps its tendency to assimulate with the corrupt pas- 
sions of mankind, rendered it, for a considerable timet 
very popular ; hence, in compliance with the ffwhion of 

* It gave tts some degree of coDcern to find, in a recent ^nUiea* 
Hon, an old psblic home tMA <<< How inst Is the y ki BS W' >> ssl 
to be vied in religioiu woniiip. 
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tlMB times, the same practice has been adopted, in a grea- 
ter, or less degree, by worshipping assemblies of alinost 
every denominatipiu It can hardly b|e (doubted, but the 
popularity which these tunes for a time obtained,, has 
b^ieu one cause of ii^troducing intp religious worship, 
that puerile taste, aud those cont^uptible compositions, 
of which we have akeady .expresse4.our disapprobation. 

In some modem publications, there is another class oJT 
psalm-tunes, which, although as musical compositions 
they may possess some deg^e of merit, seem to be des- 
titute of that solemnity which ought to characterize all 
sacred music* Florid airs, and rapid movement, cannot 
with propriety, be introduced ipito religious worship, even 
if the execution of tl^em were practicable ; nor can the 
flights of fai^cy which ^are too apparent, even in. our best 
modern psalm, tunes, produce those placid sensations 
which always accon^pany a true spirit of devotion* 

It may not, perhaps, be an unprofitable digression, 
if we endeavour to trace this kincl of psalmody to its 
source, and to discover the origin of tbe present reigning 
taste. Here indeed we have no certain data, the grounds 
of our inquiry therefore must be chiefly cohjecturdl. 

The wonderful effect prbduced by the oratorios of 
HandeU will be iacknowledged by every person who has 
heard them ^ell performed. Now it is very probable, 
that some well-meaning person may have conceived the 
idea of selecting some passages from those sublime com- 
positimM, and introduciag. them. into religiioua worship* 
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in the fbrtn of psiilin tunes^ sufyponng that flomewhat of 
a similar effect might be thereby produced. But it 
should have been considered, that in this case, the sum 
of the parts is not equal to the whole ; for if the movements 
could be retained entire, the separate effect of each would 
fall far short of #Aa# produced in the connection** Many 
attempts of this kind have been actually made, and, in 
soipe cases, with a good effect ; but these selections have 
sometimes been made by unskilful hands, who, to ac* 
commodate the music to the words* or for some other rea- 
sons, have admitted alterations, and additions of their 
own, forming together a heterogeneous mixture that 
seldom pleases, especially when associated with the idea 
of the original. 

That selections of this kind may, in some particular 
instancesi be introduced into religious worship with a 



* The truth of thin observation is evinced by many of the public 
perfomaDccs of nsiic in the metropolis. Where, Initcad of mm 
•■tire mnd complete OrMwU^ are frequently given oat, what are 
called, Grswl MseCiont, consisting of the most favourite parts of 
different compositions. These always fail of effect, as a whole, even 
if the selection be Judiciously made. Toe effect produced by the 
cemplete orsteriot of Samson, Judas Maccabeas, or the Memiah, 
can never be equalled by the best possible selection. 

These pieces, moreover, are oftentimes very improperly selected. 
Not only is the effect of the performance injured by the incongruity 
of the snccemive parts ; but we frequently have an intermixture of 
secular and sacred music. Hits is aa impropriety that merits the 
sevcKit eesMire, and eaght never .to be received by an audience, 
bat with disapprobation. As an instance of this kind, we have ac- 
tually heard the lolenia chorus from Jbrad m Egyft^ ('* The Lord 
Aall reign,**) Introduced between the acts of Acis and CSalatea. 
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good efiPecty experience abundantly proves ; l^nt gro^t 
care should be taken in the selection ; the moveiments, if 
possible, or at least the subjects, ought to be preserved 
entire; and alterations, either in the melody or the har<- 
naony, should never be made, but in cases of absolute 
necessity ; for even the most skilful musician ought to be 
very careful how he lays his innovating hand upon the 
work of a Purceii^ or a HandeL 

But besides the selections above alluded to, which 
have been made from different oratorios, we find that 
some psalmodists have endeavoured to imitate the style 
of those compositions, in various productions which may 
be called their own. How far short of their prototype 
the greater part of these imitations have fallen, need not 
be pointed out ; but the best of them must fail in their 
effect, for the style itself, in general, is very different 
from that of good psalmody. It should be understood, 
that the effect produced by oratorio music, is strictly 
theatrical, — ^it is. produced, in a great measure, by con* 
trast, — and the mind is carried from/One subject to 
another, by sudden transitions. Hence different passions 
are excited in quick succession, and we feel a kind of 
tumultuous pleasure, which leaves the senses in a state 
of perturbation. Could this kind of effect be produced 
in religious worship, in would rather hinder, than pro- 
mote a spirit of devotion^ The effect of good church 
music, on the contrary, is calculated to fix the mind in 
a state of constant serenity,— ^to check the operation of 
every turbuleiit passion, — and to inspire the soul with a 
sense of the elevated solemnity in which it is engaged* 
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That oratorio musicy in gimeral, is calculated to pro- 
duce a theatrical effect^ will scarcely be denied^ although 
the sftyle of some particular ritotnementB approach nearly 
to that of psalmody, and may, as has been already ob- 
served, be introduced into the worship of God, with 
some degree of propriety. It has also been observed^ 
that the theatrical style, if it could be perfectly imitated^ 
would be incompatible with the solemnity of religious* 
worship. The various imitations, however, of this style, 
which have been introduced into ouf modern psalm tunes, 
have generally failed ; and instead of producing that 
dignified effect which ought always to accompany sacred 
music, have fallen short of the effect that might reason- 
ably ^h^ve been expected from them. It is no less strange 
than true,, that those passages which are the farthest re- 
moved from the proper style of church music, have most 
frequently been the subjects of imitation ;•— these have 
bejen follpwed by a secondary class of imitations, derived 
from marches and popular song tunes;-— and an inter- 
mixture of all, these seems to make up the greater part 
of pur modern psalmody. 

These causes, among others, have undoubtedly oper- 
ated in producing that depraved taste, and those puerile 
productions, which are admitted into almost all our 
worshipping assemblies, and which have reduced our 
sacred music to a state or degradation, from which it 
will not be recovered without some difficulty and exertion. 

But, leaving this digresiAbn, we shall return to our 
subject, and offer a fevr directions to regulate the com- 
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ponlaMi of ihit tpecies of «iiczed mosic ; at the same time 
vre ihaU endeavMir to pomt out Bome of those itnpropne- 
ties with wUck our psalmody^ abounds, and which hare 
a teDdcn^ lo siok this branch of religious worship into 
contempt. 

The most io^ortant characteristics of good psalmody, 
and which a composer ought to keep constantly in view, 
are Simplicity and SoLEimrrY* 

By simplicity we do not mean simple counterpoint 
merely, or that kind of composition wherein notes of 
equal measure are opposed to each other, note against 
note ; but such a simplicity of style, and such a manage* 
ment both of the melody ^nd harmony, as will render 
the performance easy, and the design intelligible ; at tfaa 
same time the rhythm should be strictly observed, so as 
to admit of a proper degree of force and energy in the 
expression. If, however, we examine the productions of 
many inodern composers, we sball find that this simpli- 
city fai^ been very little attended to ; but, instead thereof, 
a style has been adopted that is at once complex, difficult, 
and unintelligible. 

Solemnity also is not only neglected but seems to be 
banished from our modern psalmody. Under this term 
we do not mean to include the ideas either of dulnesi^ 
and melancholy, on the one hand ,* or of external pomp 
and formality on the other. But by solemnity here, is 
to be understood tbat idignity which ought to pervade 
every act of religious worship»— rwhich partakes, in some 
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degrac^ bodi of.diegfOM and the sMimigm^nA wbicbn 
in iti effect!, jirodseei at one and the laine toae^ a d^vml; 
awe, and a pladd cbeerfulneai. 

To attain a tolefabk degree of parftetiM ki Hnetm 
]Murticnl«Bi» . requires .a gteater. portion both, .of Jttdgmeol 
and tasle, than ifr genenaUjr iVMgined ijqr^ as Mir. Atj^ 
son obserresy* *^ it vill beKniBd oo easy vnailtaK to itiilM 
** oat the tyiie aublMSHty of style, which is proper to bo 
<< faeaid, when the aind is io*a devout state." -f 

"Without pursuing these general observations any far* 
ther, we shall offer some particular rules to be observed 
in the cemposMon of peahn tunes ; and •ai' wo psoeoed^ 
shall take occasion to point oiit some ofthe imprbprietiei 
that ought to be avoided. 

Mr. Avisov adirises,,* that "when psalm tones are sapg 
^ m parth there should be no more than three; becanan 
<* too complex an katinany would destroy ftx natoraf 
<* air/* It is readily odmitte^, that, in general, three 
parti are better than fbujr ; yet, .we appreheed».£c>ur parts, 
may sometimes be introduced with proptiatyy and with 
agood«Act. Off the other hand, wo beKcre that two 
vocal parts, consisting 6tt1y of th^ eaiOo fmifO, or lead« 
ing part, and a bass, would be more intelligible to tb^ 
generality of hearerm .and at the same tlT^c^ ^oul^^ in 
dfeet, fUl Ktllc short of munc in Asee..on fonr part«» 

* Essay on MnsUal Biprcnioo^ psge SI. • IMU jpsfc 1% 
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especially where, upon partieulftr occasioil8> the intevier 
hatmony could be fillfed dp by an organ. » ' .u 

All the treble voices, as we have already observed, 
ottght to join in' the principal melody ;-^faat part there- 
fore should be Slit in the treble cliff. -^ The bass should 
be'slet in itfl^ own propel cliff; and if' there bef any inier- 
mediiatie parts, they ought always to be written in the 
fenor, or contra<^tehor cliffs. For without this distinction/ 
it will be difficult to ascertain the particular octave* in 
which the part is to be sung. 



/^io almost ali^uCiOiod^rniiiiMfc, €:9erjf p%r$^ tfieepf thebftfsi is 
written in the treble diff. ISiis custom, ,l)owev^.r fashionable, is 
certainly a very improper one i for it affords no direction whereby 
a performer can judp;e of the particular oct&ie' Ih #hfch his pWrt Ifei^t 
it also tends to mislead a learner, who commonly finds if dilBcalt to 
acqaire'a proper idea of ihe different octisveti • W\^ ha^ feaowo 
pamms, who, aUhongh they, baid'iieiiaiir^d sornifr sluU in Uic^ |ura^c« 
of ij^nsif^ C9«^d not. ^(](B(:eiye the: difference between, the trebl.e an^ 
the bass 9cta¥es.; bat supposed that the G upon the .second line of 
the treble, was in uniisbii with the Gin the fourth space of the* bass; 
and were iiAicif inM'prlstd wh^ tMey Coand' thtfy bad cheated tbeai« 
selves df. an ootBii«.,i''< .: i ■ • . > . 

^'ftHs; nidrenfer, a!ftfBlrnoit'feaer»iljrondaf«lobd, or, at least, qot 
osaaUy-itttenit^ to I. thf^t children whei) thi^jr ^rst i^ttempt to- sing;, 
or to imitate any melody that is sung to them by a Unorvotce, com- 
monly conceive thfir own voice to be in unison with tbat whlph they 
imitate, 'idtboaglif il is in reality an oetafe tfUove: When they liear 
lhesameti«lody)pIa9ttit^oa an tngjua^ tbeyHorst a diffiBrcot c.Qnce|»- 
tion of it, and do not suppose the instrument to be in unislon with 
their own voice, unless it be actually so. 

Thus one octave is frequently mistalcen for another, and the error 
is In some ^ses confirmed by writing all the parts In the same cliff. 
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. If we suppose .the leading part to lie in the treble 
octavey^ that is, to he enng by treble voices, it ought al- 
way» to predominate ; for if sLny of the other parts be 
perowtted to rise above it, the melody will be obscured, 
and in many cases destroyed ; because the greater part 
of those who sing in religious worship, being led entirely 
by the ear, will of course follow the highest part, and 
form a melody compounded of the predominant notes. 
^None of the parts therefore should ever rise above th^ 
principal. This is a rule invariably observed by every 
good organist, the principal melody being always played 
in the treble octave, and forms the predominant note of 
every chord. 



Therefore to- prerent mittftkct of this kind, and to determine the 
particular octave in which cTcry pari ought to be sang, all the in* 
terior parts, in vocal music, should be set in the C cliif. 

Probably it would be of considerable utility. If musicians in ge- 
neral, were to make use of 86me appropriate teehnical term, to 
distinguish erery diiferent octave. Thus, for inttaoee, w« might 
suppose the lower octave, from Ckrnmi down to doubh Ckmmif to be 
called the Double Bass Octave. The next octave, from Qmnmt 
upwards,, the Bass Octave. The middle octave, from the fourth 
space of the bass, to the second line of the treble, the Tfiwoa Oc- 
tave. The next octave, from the line on which the treble cliif if 
placed, to G in alt, the Treble Octave. And the next, from G in 
alt, upwards, the Treble Alto Octave. 

These five octaves woald include all tkatis neceamry in masic, and 
if they were distinguished by thetfe^, or some other technical tcrat, 
they would undoubtedly be moredeAaitive, and easier to be i|Bder-. 
stood. Under this persuasion we have annexed a scale of them.— 

K 2 
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But in those places of worship where there is no oi^;an» 
the principal melody, being commonly led by tenof 
voices, may be considered as lying in the tenor octave; 
and, in this case, it will be very difficult to keep all the 
other parts beloif it, unless the melody of each be con- 
fined within very narrow limits. The rule, however^ 
Ottght to be strictly observed with respect to the bass, 
which should never rise above the leading p«rt» even 
Hirhen that part is sang by tenor voices. 

This rule seems to have been greatly neglected, for 
there is scarcely a modern psalm tune to be found, in 
which the bass does not sometimes predominate, the con- 
sequence of this is, that whenever the bass is uppermost, 
the people, in general, naturally follow it, instead of the 
leading part, so that the effect of the melody is, in many 
cases destroyed,* as well as the harmony inverted. If the 



• Nnberlca iostancei of this kind, are to be net with in anodera 
puAmodfi hm4 the eiFect of them may be obseived, more or lea, in 
idmotC ^evcry^ worehippinf^ assembly. From among the maUitade, 
we shall particalarly point oat ooe, that is fivquentty iotrodoced. 

Id oae of the most common cadences ased in psalmody, when the 
lirading part descends through the fourth, third, and second. Into the 
key, the bass is frrquenily made to ascend from the fourth to the 
ilfth of the key, making a third abo?e the leading part, instead of^ 
a sixth below it. 3y this improper management, the harmony is in- 
vaetcd, whUe the caagivgatioD, la geaeral, Collow the bass into Ibe 
fifth of the key, and then desoeod immediately to the second, tern- 
iag UMreby a melody as meaa aad leootempCible as caa wdl be coa« 
celved. 

An example of this kind ocean In the tune called Iriih ; the last 
line of whieh is giveo,— Fig. 8. where No. 1 shews the parts as they 
are writteai and No. S, the leading part as It is frequently sung. 
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relative limitationa above mentioned, were strictly at-* 
ten4ed to, and thfe bass always kept below the other 
parts, every bad effect,, arising from this cause, would 
l)e perfectly done away, and both the melody and har- 
mony would become, more intelligible and easy. 

This telaiive limitation, however, is not all that de* 
mands our attention ; for, in all kinds of music, every 
part must also be confined within certain ahsbtute limits, 
according to the nature and design of the composition^ 
and the capacity of the voice, or instrument by which it 
is to be performed. In psalm tunes tne leading part 
should lie within a. moderate compass, so as. not to exceed 
the extent of an. ordinary voice. The same rule should 
be observed with respect to, the bass ; and of course the 
interior , parts must be. much more confinied.* This rule 
has been too much ne^ect^d, for, in many cases the 
leading part descends too low, and the bass sometimes, 
rises too high, for common voices to reach. 

'In all kinds of music; care should be taken ttbt to 
misplace the accent; but in psalmody, more especially. 



Anptber impropriety occurs in the first line of tfie same tuDe,.iipoa' 
tbetlifrd note ;.< where,' wheit the leadlog^'part is^^siitig by a treble' 
voice, the harmony is inverted, and the fifth is converted intoadi*- 
allowable fourth. 

»^Wf ^fipproheiid, the prioeipal melody «iifh| l» li« within the 
C0B9p«ss pf an octave and fourth, viz. fromD, to <3 in alt. The bus 
oug^ se^dopi tQ es^<^ed an octave and fifth, viz. from Gomirf, to D. 
iaiheteoor .octave.., T^e interior pact, or parts, must be coiifiiie^« 
nithin much ^armwer lioiits, , 

K 3 
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errors of this kind should be strictly guarded against; 
because the metrical construction of the words, renders 
them particularly conspicious. The accent of the music 
should, if possible, be made to correspond with that of 
the words ; but where the tune is to be sung to different 
stanzas, thia cannot always be effected, because, by the 
admission of different feet into the poetry, the acceiit 
frequently varies its situation.* 

' Another impropriety that we meet with in psalm tunes, 
arises from an injudicious use of divisions. In many 
cases, four or five notes may be applied to one syllable 
with considerable advantage, and produce an agreeable . 
and proper effect. Sometimes indeed, divisions of this 
sort can scarcely be avoided, without contracting the 
melody; but long divisions, as we haye already hinted, 
ought never to be introduced. In psalm tunes, no divi- 
sion should include much more than a bar of time, or 
consist of quick notes ; for divisions of a greater length 
t^d to injure the expression, and rapid movements are 
impracticable ip. a worshipping asseo^bly. If a psalm 
tune were applied to one stanza only, or if the music 
were extended to the end of the psalm, so that it might 
a!|ifay8 be sung to the same if^ords, a composer would 



* The variety of measures, and the divenity of feet, that we meet 
with in^bne eollteetioai «f hymns, 'fipeqweiMly reBder *t1ie task df a 
ctm/^tmtt very dflle«lt< aod sonetfoli^*itm>lfe to theirtselvei, atK^ 
gfeke 4t'\ftkproptit!tj. tlie 4a(ityt aod aiii(|>ett i«sm tcarecffjr t9tti6^ 
tiMe wvth ffte iMiKeaMHy dt icHgioM woitiifp t aaT doMIe Ajmtd 
are seldom admitted into sacred music wHh a goutf effect. 
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have a tnixch greater 8«fipe ibr hwtiiv^iitkMi^ and latglrt 
sometiiii€8, with propriety, introduce divMoMB ^ a ^pnalef 
length. But when the tune includes only one, or two 
ttanzasy and must be repeated to different wordfe, no 
such liberties should be taken; for it will oitehtifaiei 
happen, that, in some of the staazas, the dirtsion'TWill 
i^ll upon an unemphatica! syllable, perhaps Vi^oW'iiii' 
article, or mere expletive, so that such di^imon will not 
only be injuribiis to the effect, brutintroductive of « 
palpable absurdity.* Th^fbre whenever a composer 
wishes tb introduce a division, be ought to examine 
tlrrbughout, the p'sattd, or fayixin, to which it is to be 
sung, so that the division may properly apply to every 
itahza. It is also indutnbent upon perMftners, as haa 
been already bbserved, to be careful how they apply such 
tunes to different words. 

In every kind of church music, and taofe especaally 
in psalfuody, all theatrical embellishments, and affected 
graces, should be avoided ; yet on no account whatever^ 
are our modem psalmoditts more censurable than in jthia 
particular. An affectation af novelty ha« giveu.bhrth to 
a variety of fantastical conceits, and the influence of 
ftshkm has introduced into our pacred annic, the very 
refuse of the theatvca. The catcepHionable < ywjMWggi^ of 
thkf kind, ^t are to be ioand in ofur n^odeta'padka 

• Tlii§e wli* wOl-emniaeMe^MMlkMitsr pMakinm»mt kmrp 
Un likAj psbliilMd^ sniiMaqMinstoaiB^r ^t^^m^ 4iCierent 
Itanou #0 wliich ihey &xp Qwally Mnp§^ w.if 1 Jie xfOU^r^neA to admit 
the trath of this aHertion. One example, of thii kind, wel^ve 
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tunes* are too numerous to be particularised ; we sbalU 
kowever». point put a few of them. 

Pi^eparatory to a cadence, and more commonly to a 
final close^ the principal melody is frequently carried up, 
to the ^bcth of, the key, for the sake of descending, by 
triplie .quavers into the third, and so on, through ^ha 
second into the key. About half a. century back, this 
phrase, as we may term it, was the favourite of .th^ 
theatre. . We believe it origipated with Dr. Arne, <at. 
least he adopted it in a variety of ini^tances ; and it was 
so much in fashion for a considerable time^ that scarcjely 
any popular song ever closed in any ojther form^ Among 
theatrical composers, this phrase is now become pbsolete ; 
and probably would, long ago, have been buried in ob- 
livion, had it not been introduced, into our places pf 
worship, where it is now become as general as it was 
fbrmerly in the theatres. With respect to the passage it- 
self, however pleasing it may be in secular mu»c, it i». 
hardly compatible with the soleitinity of religious wor-^ 
ship ^ and) indeed, triple quavers,, or triple erotchets*. 
should be very sparingly, if. ever^ admitted. , 

The last-mentioned passage, howeyer* hfis undesgpne 
an alteration, for although it is.r^eoerAlly writteQ as 
formerly, y^t, in practice^ the middJe^note/i$< qommoniy 
omitted, and the descent made by passing immediately 
from the sixth to, the fourth, making an interval of a 
third', instead of the three successive notes; Thn altera-^ 
tiou^ is much more excejptionable thah the original; it m, 
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MTeiiihetess adopted hj flome ^emp^tefB, and wittten m. 
it is usually sung.* 

Another passage, som e w h at alin to the pfecediag, Ibut 
still more puerile and contemptiMey we frequently meet 
with in modem psalm tanes. In the eommon cadence^ 
where the melody descends iVom'the fburtis tkroiigfa the 
third and second into the key, the <firBt note is «ometimea 
broken into two; the first half being made upon the 
fourth, and the other upon the second of the key, from 
whence it rises into the third.f This too is sometimes 
practised when it is not written, and nerer ftiils to prol 
duce a' disagreeable effect. 

There is another fashionable kind of musical phraseo- 
logy, which we shall just notice ; wherein the melody 
mores by successive thirds, slurred, and apfdied to the 
same syllable. Passages of this kind occvr «o frequently, 
and in such various forms, thai it would be alinost im« 
possible to particularise them ; we shall lAierefore only 
remark, that although such thirds may be sometimes ad« 
mitted, yet a constant succession of them tends to render 
psalmody contemptible. 

Sometimes upon a cad<*nce, by way of emhellishtnentf 
a crotchet is broken into four semiquavers, or a minim 



-•Two exsmplfi of tliis pasiege ore giirea in Wig, 8r, wliere No. 1 
ihews (he original form, afid No. H (he allcratMNi. 

f An example cf this p«siBg;e is given in Fig. 0. 
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into four quavers, in various fomus ; these also seldom 
fail to produce axlisagreea^le effect.* 

Here also may be pointed out, an improper . use that 
is sometimes made of the appoggiatura ; and from 
amongst many instances that might be produced, we shall 
select only one. When a strain is brought to a close 
upon the key» the final note is oftentimes retarded. by an 
appoggiatura upon the seventh, that is upon the semitone 
below. the key* . This is certainly improper, and should 
never be admitted in psalmody; for the whole. of the 
effect that it produces, is contrary to the spirit of sacred 
music. 

All theatrical imitations, as well as those fantastical 
conceits that originate in the mind of the composer, 
should be entirely banished from religious worship ; and 
a strict attention paid to that simplicity and solemnity^ 
which are inseparable from good psalmody, and without 
which it can never appear respectable. If at any time, 
any embellishment be admitted, it should be such as is 
consistent with the style of sacred music ; and even that 
should be confined principally to the symphony. 

The preceding observations refer chiefly to the melody, 

« To describe all the various passages referred to in tliis, and the 
preceding paragraph, would be exceedingly tedious; we, iiave, how- 
ever, given some esampies in Fig. 7, No. 1, S, 3, &c. which will 
convey a more perfect idea of them than any description. In all o£ 
which the most exceptionable parts are marked with an asterisk ; and 
the compartson of their merits, or demertts, is left to- the reader*! 
Judgment. 
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but as the harmony, in many cases, is equally defective, 
we shall offer a few remarks upon that part of the sub« 
ject. Perhaps there is no species of music that requires 
a more strict adherence to the rules of harmony,' than 
fhat of psalmody ; because the simplicity of the style 
renders every deviation more perceptible than in compo-* 
sitions more complex and elaborate. 

Whoever examines the psalmody of the present day» 
will necessarily be led to conclude, that the rules of haiw 
mony are either despised, or greatly neglected ; for even 
consecutions of perfects, and what are usually termed 
disallowances, seem to be admitted without a scruple* 
Errors of this kind ought not to be tolerated in psalmody, 
becaiise they are always distinguishable, and conse- 
quently disagreeable to a musical ear. 

• AnotheB'fiMlt that mttacl^es to our modern psalmodistsy 
is the too freqili^t.u^e.of i^assi^g discords; while dis- 
cards properly pr^piM^ed,L ^pd, resolved, are very seldom 
introduced* The letter, if judicioiisly managed, would 
tend to enrich the karmany; ; but th^ former oftentimes 
produces * a. contrdfy ^fjS^t; . S9inetimes indeed a good 
a»elody,;or a pleading su]bjectf can scarcely be preserved 
without the admission of passyig discords^ and, in such 
cases they are not only allowable, but necessary. Cases 
St this Icind, . however, very rartiy occur in psalmody ; 
yet we fi^qtfently hear the pribeipal melody running 
through every letter in the scale, while the bass continues 
torc^peatthesam^'iMte in constant successtion, produc* 
ing an' effect flomewiiit^Moiilar to the drone ef a bagpipe* 
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Tim* the bass kttfteatiJDM deprived both of melody and 
expreasien; and iostead of supporting the leading part, 
btoamea an iociuaJbTance to it; for instances may be 
tfnand, in. many modem psalm. times, .where eveq the 
simple melpdy of i^e. leading part alone, yrpuldpcofdiice 
a better effect* thaa a corahin^tioft of tlfe melody and 
harmony of all tlye parts united. 

Among the imptoprieties ei our modern composers, we 
may also elassv the repetition of certain parts of the me- 
kdy» by all the voices in unison, or in the octave. This 
scean to be a* affeeted iaciitatipn of some passages in 
HiiNDBii's ehartt^ses, wher^ a saccessioa.of u^iusons are 
sooMtitties iaftroduced, with a good efiect; bfit k should 
be ososidened, that when soeh a passage is admitted by 
that great musician, it generally forms u contrast to somi^ 
rich, or to some complicated harmony, that either imme» 
diately preoedes, or A>Hows it. New in paldnody tiie 
simplicity of tfie hatmeny will not adnsiil of such coiw 
trast, nor can a similar effect be praduoed williout 4m 
assistance of a large band, composed of a great number 
of voices and instrumeMs ; it therefere generally fails 
when attempteid by a small choir. Besides, the cfiect 
produced in this way is of the theatrical kmd^ and tidrcN 
fore unfit for the purposes of religious wcorsbip. 

In psakn tanes, simj^kity is as necoMmry in; the bar* 
mony* as in the «Mlady ; aad psahnodiftSf in generfd* 
wo<M be more advantageonsly employed iu studying^ 
and «ppl]ring the mka «f hannonic: cqn^bruction^ than 
io imilailiHig thoaa fiighta of genius wttHihrarefra^uenily 
incompatible with good church music. 
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With respect to the style of psalmodyi we have already 
made some re;parks» and shall farther observe, that, the 
style, of the n^usic should be regulated by a pai^cular 
attentioii to the sentiment, or subject of the words* 
When a tune is intended for general applica^on, or to be 
sung to all the different stanzas of a psalm, the geni.ns 
and taste of the composer will, of course, be very much 
confined ; for he must not only attend to the 6rst stanza, 
bnt must compare his musid with the whote psalm, so 
that it may, \f poaible, be adapted to every part of it.* 

Many psalm tiines seem to have been composed with^ 
out any regard to the words, except their metre ; and in 
many more, the composer appears to have attended to 
the first stanza only. Hence, we not only find the music 
and the sentiment at variance, but are frequently led into 
inconsistencies by improper repetitions. When the 'fe* 
petition 4>f a line, or a part of a li^e is intended, it 
should be compared with every stanza, and when it, can* 
not be made with propriety in ^11 of them,, it sh'auld hot 
be adopted. 

similar improprieties aVe cfftenitlmes occasioned by ifr-r 
troducing rests, abruptly, int^emiddleof a'litie.' These, 
in some particular cases, may be proper i but tntjch tiaofe 
irequcntly they are directly the'contriVy;-and we 'shall 
seldom find a psalm that will adxhit of siich rests, ili'the 
same part of every stanza. ' " ^ 

» Asareof^dy to.c^Yer^,iBeQnyemeiicf of t^iskind, two, ormore 
tunes may be used ; as bsa been before observed. 
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I^lgne89 of imitations^ , .should be sparingly used in 
paalmodyy liec^u^e they are seldom HfeW performed; es- 
pecially iby. a large congregation ; and they dftlenthftto 
occasion a kind ofconfusion that is disagr^blS;. ' 'When 
any tKing of this sort is introduced, the potnf 'ifhbiild be 
plain and simple, ahd^the subject preserved as nearly as 
possible; otherwise it loses its effect. ' It would' dbo 'bfe 
adVautageouSy, if it were alvrays led by 'the principal me* 
Jody ; foty in many assemblies, when a fugue, or imitk- 
taon,ls led by the bass, the treble voices join with it, and 
.tbi»' n^ wa n fe occasions a. 4<^;g^^ 9f. confusion .that 
ougjbit, if pq^i^fi, to beAvoided*. hi thi9 case also, the 
,woi[j4t 8^o«i,ld J^st^iictly attodded tC!» and t)ie,fugiie care- 
fuUy compaijifd, w^th every atan^ato which it is intended 
Ao be .8u^g;,for ^ith^m^ sju^ch* Attention, it would fre- 
.qiiently lead to improper xiepetitiorfs.. 

To what has been already said", we dhall add some 
fkrther remarlcs upon the variation of the voice, or tlie 
vise and application of the ierms' piano ^ and forte y In 
pealmody. These terms, in general, are very wdlcm* 
jderstood* hutare frequwtiy inisajpidied ; their appUca- 
,^005. inpsalm^dy* a« we b«ve already '<)b^erved,. should 
.be left to the perfioonner, especially when the same tune 
lis to be auDg to several' diiiiprent stanzas^ J?erhaps a 
psalm is notjtQ.be foniid* where either, of those terms can 
be applied* with piopriety, to the same part of every 
stanza; it is therefore, extremely wrong to prefix atber 
of them to a particular part-of a tune, when, it is more 
than probable, that the jjVonIs, in some ctses, w*l r^ 
quire the contrary. When a tune is continued from the 
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b^Bning to the end of a psalm » so that it can be sung; 
to those words only to whiph it. is set, these variations 
may be marked with propriety ; but then €:ie sense of the 
word«[ must regulate the application^ and not the whim» 
or caprioe of the composer, as seems to be the case in 
too many instances.* 

From the preceding observation, we ane natimilly ted* 
to oi&r a few remarks on antiphonal, or responsive sin^ 
ing ; with which we shall conclude this part of our re- 
marks. 

Ki the' early part of the last century, many objectactod 
were made to this mode of stnging, chieiy, we believe^' 
because it was practised* in the Romish church ; these 
objections, however, seem to. have been no better sup* 
ported, than those which, for the same reason, were op- 
posed to the use of musical instruments. 

If antiquity may be urged in Isrvour of any prtctice, 
responsive singing hits an undemsble c|aim to tSiat ad^u* 
ment ; for the firsrt piece of saered idusic ^mt we find 
recorded in sertpture, was of the responsive kind.t" It 
was aho practised in tfie Jiewtsh worship, as is evident 



• In Fig. 8, we have copied, at length, the melody of a hymn 
/fom a avodern paMleathMf w*ich^:«t oiis->f*ew^ esMblli an cat- 
ample of the««priQi#«f, and vmcaoiaf «seaf lhejPi«m» fs Wfll«» 
of ridieulott, and, if aay thjng dfiiennei that appellatioo, m^ r»> 
petitioB. 

f EjEodosxv. 1, 21, 

I* « 
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from the construction of many of *iW pssilms, as welltis 
from the other parts of thle Old' Testament, And to this 
mode of singing the Apostle Paul probably alludes in 
his exhortation to the Colossians,* <* Let the word of 
^< Christ dwell richly in you, in all wisdom ; teaihing and 
** admonisking one another in psalms^ and hymns, and 
^ spiritual songs.** 

But the lawfulness of responsive singing is seldom 
disputed in the present day ; on the contrary, some per* 
sons who formerly opposed it, seem now to be advocates 
in its favour ; and many who once considered this mode 
of singing, as a. kind of solemn trifling, are now, by an 
affected .imitation of it, fallen into a practice really, fri- 
volousji and which frequently leads to gross improprieties. 

We here allude to the mode adopted in some worship- 
ping assemblies, where different parts of the same tune 
are appointed to be sung by the men and women alter- 
nately. '..This, however, as it is usually practised, is very 
different from responsive singingi prpperly so called ; for 
these changes seem to be made merely to give a variety 
totbe different parts of the air, and are oftentimes ap- 
plied successively to the several stanzas of a psalm, or 
hymn, without any regard to the sense of the words. 

.Sometimes the «ame words are first sung by the men^ 
and then repeated by the women, or the contrary; and 
wh^ii these repetitions are made in the different stanzas 
of a psalm, improprieties Hre almost unavoidable. 

»Col,l1i^8. 
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la otb/er caseas^ the words sung bj on^ par^, are not 
rftpe^loiby tbeother« and codsequently the sen^c, with 
respect to eac^s k oftentines iacomplete^ a^.has been 
already pb^erved* . 

Tn son^e places of religious worship, they allot to the 
women's voices, almost all those passages which the eom- ' 
poser has marked with the term piano ; ahct these, in 
m^^^dfscn psalmod;>. are so numfirQua that.imi^rfeqtioiis 
caimot fiiil to occur very frequent>y. This misajfi^lirciati.Qa 
of the term i^iovo, pxobahly arises &om i^.:nusta]$:e]:^ idea,, 
of its true impoct. Many p^raons seem to suppos^i that . 
<lji[ft^npabing tbeniiivW oS vqic;es». wi)ji. gi^xMsc tbe^me* 
effect mi softeniogr pc dimiaishjjpg Hh^j^jsength of tb^ 
whole;;, but this cestainly ia not the fact, as will sooii 
appear to every one wbp may thi^Jk proper to try th« ex- 
perimelit. 

All these fantastical modes of singing, being generally 
adopted without a due attention to the sense,' and desigfi 
of the words, ought to be laid aside, as incompatible 
with the solemnity of religious worship. 

IUspcmsdv« sidgtog^. however,, does no<? cdBstl^i^' fi^ 
qtient chaAgea'of the roiee f root aoft to loud, or th» 
Gontrary; nor in' the repetition of the sasneworda liy 
different voices, as some imitators of this kind ef fliunie' 
•eem ta imagine ;. but in the regular performance of 
certain distinot, and complete seatenqes, ^ by different 
voices altepsately, ; 

The ancient aatighoitol Aikf^ was |iufauiid ky|#o 
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teparatt cboirsi each including a nnmlier of voicts, ttnd 
placed in opposition to each other ; somewhat similar to 
the manner in which onr cathedral service is now per«A 
formed. There does pot appear^ however, to be any 
i^ecessrty. for so much formality, and, we believe, this 
mode of singing may be succejssfuUy imitated, on a much 
smaller scale. 

When any attempt is made to introduce this practice 
into religious worship, the different voices should be so 
placed, as to keep the alternate jparts as distinct and 
unconnected with each other as possible ; and if the 
leading parts were tb be sung by tenor voices, and ^it 
responses by treble voices, or vice' versa, it would cer- ' 
tainly render the parts more distinct, tmd tend to 
heighten the general efiect of the whole. 

But the object which, in this mode of pinging, ^de- 
mands our greatest attention, is the selection of, words 
that are properly adapted to the purpose; for without 
this, the greatest improprieties will unavoidably happen. 
It is not necessary that the words be strictly in the form 
of « dialogue ; but the sense of each part must be com- 
plete, andxas the .same .t^me, the nesponse should be 
coQ)[ie<rtod with, orjin some degree dspendent.upoi^ the 
leading part. ' 

When the , words are pro||erly ar^fanged, such music*^ 
should be applied to them as particularly suits each part. 
The tenor voices should be accompanied by a bass ; and 
if either 1i^An9^y^.9^fi^.^.ibfi:P»l^^ 
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the treble voice8» tbty shoold be eccempamed by a tenor« 
or contra-tenor» in the form of a bass. And it will add 
much to the effect, if after every revponie, or after a 
certain number of retponacs, all the parts join in cbonis,* 
It is probable* howevert that responsive singing will 
never be generally adopted, and it is donbtfol whether 
it can be performed to advantage, without the accompa- 
niment of an organ. 

After all that can be said upon this part of the subject, 
inoch will depend upon the judgment and taste of the 
composer, as well as upon the eare and skill of the per- 
formers; for unless the words be judiciously chosen,— 
the music properly adapted to them,— 4md the perform- 
ance conducted with great carai and circumspection, the 
effect will fail, and, in such cases, this mode of singing 
should not be introduced into religious worship. 

* We cftainot better exeotplify bur meaainif, than bj refefnag to 
thm ISSth pnln^ wUek, midoal^teaiy, ww originally; f^aptcd to 
thia node of tincing. In tkis pialniy every verse forms a complete 
sentence, an^theichpras follows both tJie leading part and ikt re* . 
•pome. 

•■• ' ' .' ' ' »h'/ii \ 

' • ' - «" M. , j. . : .f < .. • (.: 

■'■■ .'.••. • : ^K,..,;. ... ..,,, .,,,-> 

■ \' 'i ' '■ • . . ■.: • ' •• • 'i; ..• • .j! <5 .•!.. ., ;i ,; . 
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~ CONCLtfsiON. 

1^ our observations upon this sul^ject, ' We have not only 
pointed out many errors, and improprieties that ought) 
to be avoided ; bat have laid down such rules as appeared* 
DccfiMrf to be a4o(Kted by «U tho0« -mb^. would i^i^ to^ 
conduct this dtrtf ivifth firoprff«ty ; atiidi ia miA$^ isase^ 
have omitted no circutdflitatice that' a|>pe«r^' worthy pH. 
notice. 

Convinced of the lawfulness of instrumental music- 
in the worship of God, we again recommend the use of: 
sn organ, as an accompaniment to the vmces, where the 
expense can be supported ; confining its use, however, 
within such limits as are consistent with the solemnity o£ 
religious worship. 

With the assistance of an orgaoj the singing may be. 
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condacted By a single voice, 'vrith aome< 4egice..of pn^ 
priety; but even with an organ, a good company of 
singers would be preferable, and produce a much better 
effect. 

Where there is' no organ, a large congregation cam 
nei^ be prdj^eirly mani^d hf a single Visioe ; in that 
case, therefore, a company becomes necessary ; the effect 
of which wou1d.be much imprdved by the addition of a 
violoncello, or other bass tnstniment. 

But in whateveir mode the duty may be condueted^ it 
is absolutely necessary that the music be properly adapted 
to the words, so tbat by their joint, operation the effect of 
the whole may be increased. Also, from every selection^ 
of music, we would wish to exclude all those paltry and 
ridiculous tunes that now disgrace our worshipping 
assemblies, and to adopt such only as are consistent with 
the solemnity of religious worship. 

It were also to be wished that all coQgregations would 
sing without reading the psalms line by line ; which me- 
thod, witb a little practice, would soon become easy and 
familiar. 

We would again enter our protest against the indolent 
custom of sitting to sing the praises of God. Whatever . 
may be said in its defence, this practice is not only in- 
jucious to the effect, but is, at the same time,' irreverent 
and indecent; and ou^ht never to* be eni^uraged Iqr 
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If these regulationA Were adopted, the performance of 
this duty would doubtless be much improved, and many 
improi^elies! avoided that now^deform oar ^acred music* 
Hoir iair o«rr advice may be: aitleiulsd to, ' time must dis* 
cov^« Certain it is that the ipraetioe of singicKg, in most 
of ^»Y places of worship, ia souk' into a atdte of degrada^ 
tion, from which nothing less than a tfiorotigh reformation 
can recover it* We well know the force of prejudice in 
fkvQtir t^ long establiahed practioeli,>aiid that *' to fencrve 
** an bid oastoni, though a bad' one, is like removing an 
«< ancient tendntwsk ;" but if meason be su&red to 
operatiSy pve^n^aa must soon gfawe place, and vefannaiiioa 
Will necessarily follbw. 

Tiiareiara».however».matty peisona ^ all d^iomiuationa, 
who are* inveterate enemies to innovation in any case^ and 
who will admit of no alteration whatsoever, in their esta- 
blished habits, especisltly in their modes of religious 
won^it>. ^^^ ^^^^ persons should consider that abuses, 
of evei^ kind^ are introduced by slow, and imperceptible 
degrees ; while on the contrary, they are seldom removed 
without some violent effort. The errors, and absurdities, 
that abound in the worslnp of the Romish churcl^ were 
inAsodvced grtidually; and if the improprieties that at 
present exist, in thas branch of religious wocshi^ be 
smSkand to go on vitbout interruption^ it is iiapossible to 
say wiicfe thi^ will end. It i^ tberef^re^ undoubtedly, 
incumbent upon all professing Christians, to corr^t 
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cfvery abuse that tends to d^rade this doty,— to encou- 
rage every thing that may improve, and render it respect* 
able, — and, in all things that relate to the worship of 
God, to act in conformity to the direction of thte Apostle, 
^* Let all things be done decently, and in order." 
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